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Go Correspondents. 

J. W. L.—Shall be glad to hear from you frequently. 

L. F.of N —The report of the Metarie Course Races must have reached you in the 
** Spirit” within three days of the date of your letter from Natchez. Ot the four im- 
ported horses you name as “ trash,” and which you state were selected in England ex- 
pressly to breed from, you seem to forget that one wa3a yearling when brought over, 
that — is impotent, vot having got a colt, and that the colts of the 3d are not three 
years old! 

J. A. V.— Giad to find youhave been “ doing something,” if nothing better than making 
out a Directory ” for “ Rovers.” Let us hear from you. . 

J. - S.—The “ Book ” reached us yesterday, but we have not had leisure to read the 
article yet. ; 

‘* Major Joseph Jones.”—Thank’ee for the copy of your letters, and the exchange with 
the ‘' Southern Miscellany.” Your last letter we shall publish next week. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 3, !844. 
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New ORLEans, January, 1844. 
‘The first thing that strikes us afterdating this paper is, that ali the children 
born this year will have 1844 fathers! Women, we expect, are at a premium 


about now. We are like our ancestor Adam, and are averse to l/eave them. 





Doveuty'’s Pencil —We have just returned from viewing several of the 
landscapes of this admirable artist. On looking at Doughty, we would sup- 
pose bim just the man to paint well. He has a large, benevolent head, a full 
face, but not fat, and a kind of soft ease and modest dignity in his manner, which 
show the true painter. Who should we see io Doughty's studio but the author 
of ‘*Tom Owen the Bee Hunter?” Tom paints like “ all wrath,” and is an 
excellent judge of pictures We thought at one time that Tom had ‘‘actilly ” 
found a “bee hive’ inone of Doughty’s trees—aud though be did not, that 
tree was painted very sweetly indeed.. We trust that before this reaches the 
public, Doughty will have sold his paintings. If not, we call on ‘A Youne 
Torruan”’ and Col. Bincaman to buy some of them. Doughty goes to Nat- 
chez, where, by crossing the Mississippi in a pirogue, ‘‘Tom Owen ”’ will give 
him plenty of “hog and hominy "—show him his “ little daughter ’’—point 
out some superb scenery for his pencil, and—let him write an article in the 
“Concordia Intelligencer.” 

> The other night we saw at Robinson & Foster’s National Amphitheatre 
several Indian Chiefs. One of them was called ‘‘ White Cloud.” We were 
just beginnirg to think hima romantic chap, when we saw “ White Cloud’ 
issuing from his own mouth! We asked Foster how he got in, and he said he 
supposed it was by means of a pipe. 
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> There has been anew issue of 2d Municipality Bonds, for we saw nine 
pairs of bran new handcuffs delivered to Capt. Winter, of the night watch. 





ir? A “long waisted woman ” was found asleep on the Neutral Ground on 
Wednesday night. Verdict of the officers of the watch :—‘‘ Exhausted from 
swallowing too much porter.” 

ny ‘Billy’ is informed that though * Acorn” is in town, he has not yet 
called on us. Consequently, we cannot tell our correspondent whether ‘* Oakes’ 
in this climate will leave before spring. 
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“ Trebla’s” New Law Dictionary.—Thia work is nearly through the press, 
and will appear simultaneously with Ggorce Kenpaut’s “ Santa Fe Sketches.” 
For the information of Pete Whetstone and W. Cox, of Mississippi—two vf 
the best fellows that ever consecrated a mahogany table—we give a touch of 
its quality :— 

. Abandonment—vide Wives. 

Absent Heirs—The property of bald men. 

Acceptance—The American method of envag’ng a Spaniard. 

Attorney at Law—A chap employed whenever an action lies. 

Attorney in fact—Useless. 

Bill of Exchange—A barber's account hanved over in settlement of an un- 
paid taslor's biil. 

Concubinage—One of ine States of the Republic in which Solomon lived. 

Marrwge Portioa—S.+ * Cape Cod” for tne best definition. 

Presumptive Herr—A yor devil who ts impudent to his arcle. 

Natural Children—F vois. 

Unnatural Children—Mermaids. 

Passage Money—how vaid—See Brandreth’s advertisement. 

Testaments—how revoked—Ask N. Y. Bibie Society. 

Lender of Paymeat—Daa-nes, and propritor’s of the newspaper press. 

Warranty—Where a partition is concerned, the carpenter 1s the only person 
whose guaranty is worth anything. 





Review of the Market—Crabs have had a backward tendency lately, and 
holders have been willing to let go. A grate business has been done in nulmegs, 
owing to favorable accounts from the Spice Islands. Cooks have “riz,” ana 
now hold the mace of office! Brandied cherries go down at the City Hoel, 
aad rise about 9 o'clock in the evening, when holders let go. ein art 
deal doing in peanuts on opera nights, and extensive speculators never seem to 
know when they get enough. The raw material is not called for. The excite- 
ment in the penny-whistle market is nearly over. Crackers are quiet, and 
schoolbooks a drug. 

UF A correspondent inquires of us where Mr. Webster got that $25,000 to 
buy Weehawken House! We do not know everything, but we presume he sold 
his recipe for making chowder, at that price, to the ‘“* Mammoth Cod Associa- 
t.on.”” Our correspondent had better enquire of that “ vociferous Josn ’’ which 
made the sun stand still off Nantucket for three days! 








LF There is a fellow in this city who has been so long making up his mind 
to get married, that the Emperor of Russia has proposed to hire him fora rail- 
road, 

> The Razor Strop man is ia town. 
fellow. 

IF Our last whiskey punch got cold ere we had time to drink it. “ Twad- 
die’ will not be due until next steamer. This is expected to be important, for 
8: Veral reasons that we know nothing of now. 





He is a small man, but a strapping 
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DF Correspondents are informed that no communications can be inserted in! ded, and I’m the only one of six that’s left, and nobody would kear.” Sesshe 


this paper unless the authors make themselves known to the editor, ‘* Trebla.”’ 


Preceding the au hor’s entrance into the sanctum, should be a “ brandy snifier,”’ 
In case the communication passes, the 


dose must be repeated when the author goes out. By this means we commune 


six cigars, and @ plate of fried oysters. 


with men of taste. 


MR. WARRICK IN DISTRESS. 
Piney Borrom, in Old North State, Jinuary this 4, 1844. 

Mr. Porter— Sir :—Bein’ in grate distrest, I didn’t know what to do, till 
one of the Lawyers councilled me to tell you ali about it, and git your apinion. 
You see I are a bin sparkin’ over to one of our nabore a cortin of Miss Barsry 
Bass, nigh upon these six munse. So t’other nite I puts on my stork that cum 
up so high that I look’d Jik@ our Kurnel paradin of the milértary oo Ginrel 
Mu ster, tryin’ te look over old Snap’s years—he holds sich a high hed when he 
knows that he’s got on his holdeturs and pistuls and his trowsen and sich like, 
for he’s a mity proud hoss. I hed on a linun shurt koller starched stif that 
cum up monstrus high rite under my years, so that evry time I turn’d my hed it 
putty nigh saw'd off my years, and they are so sore that I had to put op sum 
Gray's intment, which draw’d so hard that if I hadn’t wash’d it in sope suds I 








| —!ooking rite mournful and holdin down her hed—** make 
| talk so!—you auter kuow that there's one that Lee yy too.” 
Ses I, peartin up, “I should like to know if it are an oman—for if ite any gal 
| that’s spectable and creddittable, I could love her like all creasbun. ° 
| ses I, takin of her hand, ‘‘sint I many a time, as I sot by the fire at home, all 
by my lone self, aint I considerd how if I did have a good wife how I could 
work for her, and do all I could for her, and make her pleasant like and happy, 
and do evry thing for her?” Well, Barbry she look'’d up to me, and seemed 
| 80 mournful ard pale, and tears in her sweet eyes, and pretendin she didn’t know 
| IT held her hand, that I could not help sayin—* Barbry, if that somebody that 
| keard was only you, I'd die for you, and be burryd a dozen times.” She trimbld 
| and lcok’d so pretty, and sed nothin—I could’nt help kissin her, and seein she 
did’ut say “quit,” | kissed her nigh on seven or eight times, and as old Migs 
Bass had gone to bed, and Kurnel Hard was a snorin away, I want perticiller, 
and I spose I kissed her too loud, for jist aa I kissed her the last time, out hol- 
lered o!d Miss Base, — 
_“* My lord !—Barbry, old Troup is in the milk-pan !—I heerd him smackin his 
lips a lickin of the milk. Git out, you old varmint!—git out!” Seein how 
the gander hopped, | jumped up, and hollered ‘ Git out, Troup, you old ras- 
kel!” and opened the door to make bleve I let him out. As for Barbry, she 
laffed till she was nigh a bustin a holdin in, and run out; and I heerd Kurnel 
Hardy’s bed a shakin like he had my three day agur. Well, I touk tother bed, 
| after havin to pull my britches over my shuse, for I could’at uabutten my 





do bleve it would a draw'd out my branes. I put on my new briches that is/ straps. 


new fashon’d and opens down before, and it tuck me nigh on a quarter of a | 


houre to butten em, and they had straps so tite I could hardly bend my kneas— 
I had on my new wastecoat and a dicky bussam with ruffles on each side, and 
uy white hat, I bad to be perticlar nice in spittin’ my terbaccer juce, for my 
stork were so high I had tu jerk back my head like you have seed one of them 
Snapjack bugs. Considrin’ my wiskkurs hadn’t grow’d out long enuff, as I 
were conceety to think that I look’d middlin’ peart, and my old nigger oman 
Venus said I looa’d nice enuff for a Bryde. 

It tuck one bale uf good cotting and six bushils of peese to pay for my close. 
Dod drot it, it went sorter hard ; but when I tho’t how putty she did look last 
singin’ school day,— with her eyes as blue as indiger, and her teath white as 
milk, and Sich long curling hare hanging cleardown to her belt ribbun, and 
sich butiful rosy cheaks, and lips as red asa cock Red-burd in snow time, and 
how she squeased my hand when I gin her a oringe that I gin six cent for—I 
didn’t grudge the price. 

Mr. Portec—when I got to old Miss Basses bars, gist after nite, sich streaks 
and cold fits cum over me worse than a feller with the Buck agur, the first time 
he goes to shute at adear. My kneas got to trimblin’, and [ could hardly, hol- 
ler ** get out” to Miss Basses son Siah’s Dog, old Troup, who didn’t know me 
in my new gear and cum out like all creashun a barkin’ amazin’. Ses I to my- 
self, ses I, what a fool you is—and then | thort what Squire Britt’s nigger man 
Tony, who went to town last week, told me about a Taler there, who sed that 
gist as soon he got through a makin’ « sute of close for a member of assembly 
to go to Rawley in, he spected to come out acortin’ of Miss Barbry. This 
sorter rased my dander—for he’s shockin’ likely, with black whiskers ’cept he's 
nock-nead—with his hare all combed to one side like the Chapel Hill Boys and 
Lawyers. Then I went in, and after howdy’ing and shakin’ hands, and sorter 
squeasin’ of Barbry’s, I sot down. There was old Miss Bass, Barbry aud S.ah 
Bass, her brother, a monstrus hand at possams—o'd Kurnel Hard, a goin to cort 
and stopp’d short to rite old Miss Basses will, with Squire Britt and one of the 
nabors to witness it all rite anj strate. This kinder shock’d me—till Kurne! 
Hard, a mighty perlite man sed, ses he, ‘Mr, Warrick, you are a lookin’ on- 
common smart.” ‘ Yes,” ses I, “ Kurnel, (a sorter cuttin’ my eye at Barbry) 
middlin’ well in body—but in mind”—*Ah, I see,” ses he, (cuttin’ of my dis- 
coorse) ‘I understand that you are’’—(Mr. Porter, I forget the Dixonary words 
he sed—but it were that I were in love. If you could have seed my face and 
felt it burne, you would a tho’t that you had the billyons fever—and as for Bar. 
bry, now want she red as a turkey cock’s gills—and she gump’d up and said, 
“ Ma’am,”’ and run outer the room, tho’ nobedy on yerth that I heerd on called 
her—and then I heere Poily Cox—drot her pictur !—who is hired to weeve—a 
sniggrin at me. After a while, Squire Britt and the nabor went off—and Siah 
he went a Cooning of it with his dogs, but driv old Troup back, for he’s deth 
on Rabbits—and old Miss Bass went out, and Kurnal Hard, arter taken a drink 
ouren his cheer box, he got behin’ the door and shuck’d himself and got into one 
of the beds in the fur eend of the room. Arter awhile, old Miss Bass cum 
back, and sot in the chimbly corner and tuck off her shoes—and then tuck up 
her pipe and went to smoking—the way she rowl'd the smoke out was aston- 
ishing—and every now and then she struck her hed and sorter gron'd like—what 
it were at [ don't know, ‘cept she were bother'd “bout her consarus—or 
think o° bout her will which she gst sined Bunebv Berbry cum back and so! 
on a cheer clost by me. Sne was a work no’ of a burder that looked mity 
fine. Ses I, * Miss Bubry, wha: is thar that you're seamstring so plagy put- 
ty?’ Sesshe. * wreen: vorhn’”"—Uyp hollered old Miss Bass, * Why,” ses 
she, © Mr. Warrick, it's a nite cap »ni what on the Lora’s verth young peple 
now a days werks and laces ond befrilis nite caps fur J cant tell—It beets me— 
bed zning out their heds when they're gwying to bed, jist as if any body but 
their own peple seed ‘em, and there’s young nea with whskers on there upper 
lip and nriches upening before—it want so in my day—but young people's go’ 
10 sense—bless the Lord—voh—me’'—* Lord, mammy," ses Barbry, * do hush.” 
Ses old Miss Bass, ‘1 sbaant—for its the wat'ral wrush."’ [sorter look'd at 
my briches—and Mr. Porrer, I were struck in'o a heap—for if two of my but 
tons want loose, so that one could see the eend of my factry homespun shurt ! 
i drop’d my handkercher in my lap, and run my hand down and happeued to 
putton it putty slick—but it gin me sich a skeer—TI shall never ware another 
pare. 

Miss Barbry ther kegun a talkin’ with me ‘bout the fashuns, when I were in 
town, but old Miss Bays broke in, and ses she, ** Yes, they tells me that the 


gals in town has injon rubber things blowed up and ties aroun’ there wastes, 
and makes ’em look bigger behin’ then before—for all the world like an oman 
was sorter ir. a curous way vehind.” Thinks I, wiat’s comin’ next—wheo old 
Miss Bass, knockin’ the ashes outer her pipe, gathered up her shuse and went 
off. Then Barbry olushed and begun talkin’ bout the singin’ meetia’ and 
kinder teched me up bout bein’ fond of sparkin’ Dicey Loomis—jist to see how 
I'd take it. ‘* Well,’”’ ses 1, ‘she’s bout the likeliest gal in this settlement and 
I reckon mity nigh the smartest—they tells me she kin spin more cuts in a day 
and card her own rolls and dance hearder and longer and sing more songs outer 
the Missunary Harmony than any gal in this country.”— You see, Mr. Porter I 
thot I'd size her pile. Ses she—sorter poutin’ up and jist tossin’ her hed—* If 
thems your sentime:ts, why don’t you cort her—for my part I knows sevrals 
young ladies that’s jist as smart and can sing as many songs— and dance as 
well—and as for her bein’ the prettiest—Laws a Messy! sher—you shouldr.’t 
jedge for me sposin’ J wes a man!” , a . 

I thot I'd come agin, but was sorter feard of runnin’ the thing in the grown’. 
Then I drawd up my cheer a leetle closer, and were jist about to talk to the 
spot, when I felt chuky, and the trimbles tuck me oncommon astonishin. Ses 
Barbry, lookin rite up in my face, and sorte: quivrin in her talk—ses she, ‘ Mr 
Warrick, goodness gracious, what does ale you!” Ses I, hardly abe! to talk, 





‘it’s that drot‘ed three day agur [ cotch’d last fall a clearin’ in the new grouns 
—I raly bleve it will kill me, but it makes nu odds,—daddy and mammy is bot 


Next mornin I got up airly, and Siah axed me to stay to breakfast, but I had 
to feed an old cow at the free pastur, and left. Jist as I got to the bare, I meets 
old Miss Bass, and ses she, “‘ Mr. Warrick, next time yuu see a dog a lickin up 
milk, don’t let him do it loud enuff to wake up evry body in the house—per- 
ticerlar when there’s a stranger bout.” Aod Barbry sent me word that she’s 
so shamed that she never kin look me in the face agin, and never to come no 
more. 

Mr. Porter, what shal! Ido? I feel oncommon sorry and distrest. Do write 
me. I seed a letter from N. P. Willis tother day in the Nashunal Inselli- 
gensur where he sed he had a hedake on the top of his pen; I’ve got it at both 
eends, for my hands is crampped a writin, and my hart akes. Do write me 
what todo. No moie at presence, but remane Wa. Warrick. 





It is ‘all very well’ for “ Jaxe Eustis,” of Boston, to make “ The Bold” 
stand god-father to the following rhymes, addressed tu the *' Piceyune” people, 
but we have strong suspicions that an action for ‘“ componnding a felony” 
would lie against the latter. Unless the Prairie Chickens come addressed to 
our care we shall look into this matter. We heard of the meeting at New 
Orleans lately, of ‘* Trebla,’”’ Rover, Acorn, Loo, The Bee Hunter, and seve- 
ral other correspondents of ours—a circumstance which will be regarded by 
“Jake,” and “ The Bold,”’ and “the Digby Family” generally, with no litle 
interest, as their chance of obtaining the chickens referred to has, quite natu- 
rally, waxed ‘‘ small by degrees and beautifully less... However, the petition 
is well conceived, and from the remark of the “ Picayune” we are led confi- 
dently tu anticipate the arrival of some extraordinary “ chicken fixins” some 


time between July and Jericho, Here is Jake’s petition :— 
* Ah, canst thou not by some contrivance, 
By somebody’s untojd connivance, 
Seud Prairie HENs that were alive once 
To us in Boston here? O strive once ! 
Adien' adieu! adieu' Remember me! 

To this the “ Pic.” replies in the following terms :— 

This is certainly a Bold request, but we shall not offer ourselves to be hen- 
pecked in suchamavner. We shall ship a peck of hens to Boston the first 
chance we get. We don’t know how the investment may turn out, but many 
men in Boston know tall Oaxs from little Acorns grow! Oaks is at the bot- 
tom of this. 


Tue BoLp.”” 








KENDALL'S NARRATIVE 
OF THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 


We resume, this week, our promised extracts from this most interesting nar- 
rative, selecting such scenes as have not met the public eye in the pages of 
contemporary journals. The reading community are on the “ ki wivy” to ob- 
tain the volumes themselves, aud we have great satisfaction in saying they will 
be published in the course of a few days. We commence our extracts with a 


back woodsman’s account of 
“SEEING THE ELEPHANT !'' 

Up tothe 21st of Juiy, one month from the time when we left the Broshy, 
our course had been nearly north, the country we traversed principally fertile 
and rolling prairies, destitute of timber except the bottoms of the different 
streams we had crossed. Our road, in the mean time, although we had con- 
sidered it very bad, was a perfect macudam‘zed turnpike in compar son with 
what we were shortly to meet, There is a cant expression, ‘‘ I've seen the 
elephant.” in very common use in Texas, although I had never heard it until we 
entered the Cross Timbers, or rather the first evening after we had encamped 
in that noted strip of forest land. I had already seen * sights”’ of almost every 
kind, animals of almost every species, reptiles until I was more than satisfied 
with the number and variety, and felt ready and willing to believe almost 
avy thing [ might kear as to what [ was yet to eee; but I knew very well that 
we were not in an elephant range, and when I first heard one of our men say 
that he had seen the animal in question, I was utterly at a loss to fathom his 
meaning. I knew that the phrase kad some conventional signification, but far- 
trer{ was ignorant. A youngster , however, was “ caught” by the expression, 
and quite a laugh was raised around a camp fire at his expense. 

A small party of us were half sitting, half reclining around some blazing 
fagots, telling stories of the past and speculating on our prospects for the future, 
wnen an old member of the spy company entered our circle, and quietly took a 
se.t upon the ground. Aftera Pes, breath, and a preparatory clearing of his 
throa', the veteran hunter exclaimed, ** Well, I’ve seen the elephaut.”’ 

* Tne what?"’ said a youngster close by, partially turning round soas to get 
a view of the speaker’s face, and then giving him a look which was made up in 





equal parts of incredulity and inquiry. 

* I've seen the e'ephart,” costly replied the old campaigner. 

“But not a real, sure-enough elephant, have you?” queried the young 
speaker, wiih that look and tone which indicate the existence of a doubt and the 
wish to have it promptly and plainly removed. 

This was too much ; for ell within hearing, many of whom understood and 
could fa'ly appreciate the joke, burst out in an inordinate fit of laughter as they 
saw how easily the young man had walked into a trap, which, although not set 
for that purpose, had fairly caught him; and I, too, joined in the merry out- 
break, yet in all frankness I must say that I did not fully uaderstand what I was 
laughing at. Tne meaning of the expression I will explain. When a man is 
disappointed in any thing he undertakes, when he has seen enough, when he 
gets sick and tired of any job he may have set himself about, he has “ seen the 
elephant.” We hed been buffeting about during the day, cutting away trees, 
crossing deep ravines and gullies, and turning and twisting some fifteen or 
twenty miles to gain five—we had finally to encamp by a mud-hole of miserable 
water, and the spies had been unable to find any beyond—this combination of 
ills induced the old bunter to remark, “I’ve seen the elephant,” and upon the 
same principle I will here state that I had by this time obtained something 
more than a glimpse of the animal myself. 

THE WILD HORSES OF THE PRAIRIES. 

On the day when I joined the spies, after a pleasant ride of some ten miles, 
we arrived ata small creek of fresh and running water, a delicious treat on @ 
hot prairie march. It was a beautiful s:ream, overhung with grape and other 
vines now in the full richness of summer verdure. In many places the vines 
had completely crossed the creek, thus forming a delightful natural arbor, and 
ander this cool shade the restless waters swept along to mingle with the hot 





and brackish river, now some two or three milestothe south After finding an 
easy crossing-place, a man was sent back to the command as a guide, while we 
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uneaddled and turned oer burees raze, and then threw ours | wcdetaneds abt desan ng gallop. He | "answerisig exactly to the description given by the complainant 
ade trees, to enjoy a y | ev een hit by the second ‘sho st; and thie time stepped fo , ne | of tender admiration which she occasion. 

| he A gral ably m ere. a f ally gave, the x yy mesc t to her quondam lover 

cely had time to establish our | wir} At an easy car r our Intle party dash "in pursuit, not putting our was at once explained.—Mr. ry Manvers described himseif as an actor 

y were seen approaching at gallop. Ever on tt] << to their speed at first i fear of b wing them too early in a chase | in “the walking gentleman’s line,’ gave his ce with much action 
ment, w , : P46 scone ely: abigh we determined #ii t last ¢ ; xe 61 in company until { 22d dramatic emphasis, which created = amu The point of it, 

ugh pot satiefied with the: nYewould again h at the same ra- | we had neared the top of the first prairie roll ; here, finding my horse in much however, seemed ty b= that he, Mr. Henry Manvers, had beem present on one 
pace. It may be that they could not see us while re the best condition, Feb Ben es = and at an increased speed continued | ee ae Mr. Matthews say tothe young lady, ‘‘ Emmy, my 





trees, or mistook our animals for some of their own wild ¢ pions ; 
as it may, they approached within a few hundred yards, w g ad dashing 
about with all the joyousness of unrestrained freedom, and occasionally stopping 
to examine our encampment more closely. The leader was a bright bay, wit 
jong and glossy black tail and mane. Withthe most dashing and bnvyant action 
he would trot around our camp, and throw aloft his beautifully-formed head, as 
if, after the maoner of some ringleted school-gir!, to tose the truant hair from 
his eyes. Thes he would lash his silken tail, shake his flowing mane.in pride, 
“wid eye us with looks that ‘plainly told his confidence in his powers of flight 
shywld danger or! treachery be lurking with our vicinity. I had formed a 
strong attachment for my own powerful bay, for he was gentle as a house-dog, 
“and” would roa all day if Necessity’ required it ; yet I would instantly have 
“swapped” evew him for this wild horse of the prairies, with no other know- 
ledge of his qualities then what I could discover at the distance of a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards. 

After gambolling about us for some little time, his bright eyes apparently 
gleaming with satisfaction, as if conscious that we were watching and admiring 
bis showy points, he suddenly wheeled, and, in a canter, placed himself at a 
more prudent distance. Then he turned again to take another look, carved his 
beautifal neck, once more tossed his head, half timidly, Lalf in sport, pawed the 
ground playfully, and agaia dashed off. Several times he turned to take still 
another look at our encampment, and even in the far distance we could distin 
geist his proud and expanded nostrils, his bright, flashing eyes, and the elastic 
movements of his symmetrical limbs as he playfully pranced and curvetted 
about. I watched him until he was bot a speck upon the prairie, and then 
turned from gazing with regret that he was not mine. 


A NIGHT STAMPEDE. 

Scarcely had we finished our scazty and homely supper, and quietly nestled 
ourselves each on the spot he had chosen for his lodging-ground, when a driz- 
zling rain set in, which, before sleep had visited our eyelids, deepened into a 
heavy shower. Our encampment was in a grove of small timber, within some 
thirty yards of the river. A flock of hooting, screeching owls, had engaged a 
cotton-wood tree, almost directly over our heads, for the purpose of giving a 
grand concert, while a pack of sneaking wolves were howliaog a Lorrible accom- 
paniment in the edge of the prairie near us. [n the very midst of this discord, 
our oxen, which had been quietly feeding in a neighboring prairie, took a s/am- 
pede, and came rushing madly towards us. The earth fairly trembled as they 
bounded along, many of them with their yokes still on, and all impelled by an 
indescribable panic. I took to a tree at once, or rather clambered up a small 
sapling hand over hand, to place myself out of harm’s way, for I well knew 
that no human obstacle could check the onward career of a drove of fear-stricken 
oxen. Fortunately the steep bank of the river on the opposite side, or some 
other cause, stopped them in their headlong flight. The guard were unable to 
collect and herd them that night, yet they were all found withvut much trouble 
the next morning. What could have given them the “scare,” no one could 
divine. The cattle-guard declared that they suddenly started off in a body, as 
ifimpressed by a common fear, and that in the hurry-scurry they had no time 
except to look to their own personal safety. Some of tie old campaiguers 
hinted that the cries of owls and wolves, heard a short time before the stam- 
pede, were but imitations of these birds and beasts by Indians ia the vicinity, 
and that some lurking savage had frightened the oxen. Whatever the cause, | 
knew the effect well enough ; and in my half-asleep, half-awake condition, felt 
well satisfied that I had not been run over and trodden under foot. 


‘A SHOWER" ON THE PRAIRIE. 

Young Frank Combs and myself songht a comfortable lodging in a litle 
sandy gulley, which had been formed by the washing of previous rains. A fine 
bed it was, too, for about an hour; but just as we commenced dozing, we were 
startled by a tremendous thunder storm. In three minuies we were wet 
through, and in five found that we were fairly floating, our rifles and saddles, 
the latter of which we used for pillows, being com letely under water. We 
snatched our rifles from the swift-running stream, took up our bed, and walked 
to higher ground amid the terrible storm. We found means, however, to soi 
fire to a large dry cedar, once more rolled up in our blankets, and after thinking 
of home and its thousand comforts, fell asleop. Yet never shall I forget the 
early part of that awful night. The lightning appeared to be play:ng about in 
the chasm far below us, bringing out, in wild relief, its bold and craggy sides. 
Deafening peals of thunder seemed rising from the very bowels of the earth. 
and then muttered away in the distance, rejoicing, as it were, at their escap> 
fromm confinement. Tne yawning abyss appeared to be a workshop forthe manu- 
facture of the storm, and there we were at the very doors when the Ruler of 
the elements sent forth a specimen of iis grandest, his sublimest work. 

When morning came, which was bright and cloudless, we crawled out from 
under our wet biangets, and I doubt whether a more miserable, wo-begone set 
of unfortunates, in appearance, have been since the passage of the Red Sex 
Not @ man among us who was not as wet as though he had been towed astern 
of a steamer from the Falis of St. Antrony to the Balize, and without the pri- 
vilege of going ashore at any of the “ intermediate landings.” Of my own per- 
sonal appearance | can say nothing, as among our scanty stock of furniture 
there was no such luxury as a Jooking-glass; but the unshaven face» of my 
companions resembled, to use a threadbare comparison, the title-pages of so 
many ‘‘ Distress Memorials,” and I cannot flatter myself into the belief that I 
differed from them in any material respect. Each individual hair upon our 
heads was sticking out almost every where, and to suit its own convenience ; 
our broad-brimmed hats were cocked up, lopped down, and knocked into, or 
rather out of all manner of shape and comeliness; our caps were mashed ; our 
scanty and ragged vesiment's, full of sand and water, stuck cluse to our persons 
or hung heavily and drooping downward, like weeping willows ; and, to sui al! 
up, I verily believe that we could not have ‘*‘ passed muster” even in the ragged 
and renowned regiment promiscuously pressed into service by ore Sir John 
Falstaff years before the Santa Fe expedition was thought of. Wretched and 
forlorn as we seemed, however, chilly aud miserable as we felt after our soak- 
ing, good-humored jokes were cracked a: each other’s expense, and every one 
wes offering consolation and pity to his neighbor with an assumed sincerity anc 
graviry that would have drawn a horse lavgt: from Werter in his most sorrowful 
moments. 





A BUFFALO CHASE. 
[Tne Expedition was s: fering incresibly from want of foed, when the cha.e 
described below, took place. It came off abou 100 miles east of the outer 
spurs of tee Rocky Mouatains, on the Llano Estacado, or Stake Prairie.) 


We journeyed rapidly on until near the middle of tne afternoon, when a dark 
spot - 4s noticed some mile or mile and a half directly in advance. At first tt 
was thought to be a low bush, but as we gradually approached tt had more the 
appearance of a rock, although nothing of the kind had been seen from the time 
of ovr first coming upon the prairie, except at the ehasms 

“A boffalo!” cried one of the men, whose keen eye had penetrated the mys 
tery: “a boffalo, lying down and asleep !"’ 

A epy glass in our poseessio. proved the man's assertion. Hera, then, was 
a chance for at least as much as we could all ea', and the temptation was tvo 
strong tu be resisted The Leather Stocking of the party, Tom Hancock, was 
deptted to go forward on foot with a rifle. in the hope that he might at least 
get near enoogh to wound the animal, while myself and three of my compa- 
nivas, who were better mounted than the rest, made every preparation for a 
chase to the death. ; 

Disescumbering our animals of every pound of superfluous weight, we ied 
handkerchiefs over our heads and prepared for a sport rendered doubly exciting 
by our starving condiuion. Each of my comrades hac a pair of heavy belt pis- 
tole, and in addit'on one of Coli’s revolving pis'uls, with a cylinder contaiming 
five shots. In my holsters I had a heavy Harper's Ferry dragoon pistol, throw- 
ing @ large ball w.th great force and accuracy, besides a bell-muzzied affair 
whieh was loaded with two or three balls and some twenty-five or thirty buck- 
shot. With this I intended at least to give the buffalo a broadside which would 
bleed him freely. To complete my armament, [ a!so had one of Col.’s pistols, 
which I had borrowed from one of tie officers for the occasion. _ 

Beyond where the animat was quietly lying, in a western direction, the prai- 
rie rose very gradually for a mile—farcher than that we knew nothing of the 
nature of the ground. Tom Hancock could creep closer to the smooth prair e 
and make less show than any man in the command—knew all tue advantages of 
taking the wind, and was conversant with every species of strategy by waich 
to make his game certain—but he still thought it more prudent to give the aai- 
mal a shot when within a hundred and fifty yards than to run the risk of crawl- 
ing bearer. He had desired us not to move unless the buffalo started, hoping 
to have another shot; we therefore sat guietly upon our horses to watch the 
effect of his first discharge. 

The buffalo, evidentiy struck, though but slightly wounded, bounded fron 
the ground, siretched himself as does the tame bul! on first rieing, whicked his 
tufted tail right and left, looked slowly and inqviring!y about him, and then lay 
down again opon the ground We did not stir, aud Hancock quietly reloaded 
his rifle without rising from the prairie Another shot now followed, and this 
time the huge animal again bounded up and lashed his tai! ; but no sooner had 

turned his head in our direction, and discovered his enemies, than he whee'ed 


em ele oe the pr ae oe 
8 never seen one of + lains, must not imagine an even, 
hard, and we!l trod‘common, bodlidlind wei-pet; mayhap, where in boyhood he 
has kicked football or joined in the many sports incidental to his earlier years ; 
on the coutrary, the smoothest of our Western prairies have an uneven surface, 
and are filled with the holes of the mule and the field-mouse. Through the 
slight thickness of earth which covers these holes the feet of the horse fre- 
quently sink; and unless he has been brought up and trained on the preiries, 
he can never be taught to run upon them with that confidence which developes 
his full powers. hen pursued, the buffalo chooses the roughest road he can 
find, and leads his purauers down break-veck precipices, or up rough and broken 
steeps, inaccessible to other feet than his. Clumsy as he is, his headlong ob- 
stinacy frequently carries him through difficulties at which even the more active 
and well-trained steed recoils with terror, and which the la'ter might overcome 
with greater ease did he but dare attempt them. But to the chase. 

On reaching the summit of the prairie roll, some little distance in advance 
of my companions, I discovered the buffalo still galloping heavily and clumsily 
along, about five hundred yards before me. The descent of the prairie was 
here so gradual that I could see every object at least five miles distan', and the 
surface was much smoother than I had anticipated. I now put spurs to my 
horse, and dashed boldly down the gentle slope. Giving one look behind, I saw 
that one of my companions at the starting place, Major Howard, had given up 
the chase, or rather his horse had given up. Lieuw:enant Lubbock and one of 
the men, the latter mounted on a mule which, if be could not get over the 
ground particularly fast, had at least the commendable quality of running all 
day, were still in hot pursuit. 

The prairie, as I have said, was comparatively smooth ; and although I could 
not spur my horse into his full, free, and open stride. I was soon up with the 
huge animal, which was now at its utmost speed. Occasionally, as if to rest 
his legs on one side, he would roll over on the other, changing from side to side 
as his weight would tire him. This roll of the body must have been noticed 
by a'l who have chased these animals, and is a peculiar gait which I believe be 
longs to the buffalo alone. The one I was chasing was a bull of the largest 
and most powerful frame, his bright, glaring eyeballs peering out from his shaggy 
frontiet of bair, showing plainly that he was maddened by his wounds and the 
close pursuit. It was with the greatest difficulty, so terrible was his aspect, 
tbat I could get my horse within twen'y yards of him, and when I fired my first 
charge at that distance the ball did not take eifzct. 

As the chase continued my horse came to his work more kindly, and svon ap- 
peared to take an interest in the exciting race; yet I was still unable to lay 
him up directly alongside the buffalo. I could approach him closely in the rear, 
but the atlrighted steed sheered as soon as he lapped the mountain of scraggy 
hair and lest. Finding it impossiole to gain the position I so much wished, | 
dropped a few yards behind ; then, by dasiing my spurs furiously in his sides, | 
was enabled to bring my horse to charge upon the buffalo’s quarters. As | 
neared the anima! I raised my pistol, and when about passing him, in a diagonal 
line, fired at less than four yards’ distance. Tue uow infuriated buffalo shrank 
as the ball took effect just back of the long hair on his shoulders. Under such 
headway was I when f decked my pistol that I was compelied to cut across 
directly in front of him and close tu his head, and when safely on the opposite 
orrght side [ reiued up end once more dropped behind for another charge 
Again I put spurs to their work, and, as I fairly flew by, gave the buffalo an- 
other wound directly in his side. He was now foaming with rage and pain 
His eyes resembled two deep-red bal!s of fire—his tongue was out, ard curling 
inwardly—while his long and tufted tail was either carried high aloft or lashed 
madly against his sides—a wild, and, at the same time, magnificent picture of 
desperation. 

By this time my horse was almost comple'ely subject to my guidance. He 
no longer pricked his ears with fear or sheered off as I approached the monster 
we were pursuing, but ran directly up so that I could almost touch the anima! 
with my pistol. [ had stil! two shots left in the repeater, and after discharging 
then [ intended to fall back upon the old Harper’s Ferry, and, by a well-directed 
shot, make a finish of the business. 

Alter firing my third shot I again crossed the path of the buffalo, and so near 
that my rignt foot nearly tuached his horns. The wound I had given caused 
hiua to spring suddenly forward, thus bringing me in too cluse a contact to be 
either pleasing or prudent. Ona coming up with him a fourth time, end so near 
that the muzzle of my pistol was not two vards from his side, the barrel dropped 
off just as [ was about to puil the trigger. AsT dashed by the infuriated ani- 
mal he vaialy eudeavored to gore and overthrow my horse by suddenly turning 
his head and springing at me, 

The chase was now up, so far as I was concerned, for the p‘sto] was a bor 
rowed one, and very valuable. I had checked my horse and dismounted to 
search for it, when Lieutenant Lubbock came up. H's horse was completely 
broken down and unable to reach the buffalo—in the hurry and excitement | 
told him t» mourt mine immediately and continue the pursuit. Soon he was 
up with the buffalo. By this time, so kindly had the horse taken to his work, 
that his rider was able to fire every shot without once passing the wounded ani 
mal. The latter gored the horse once with his left horn, but did not hurt bim 
serivusly. 

Toe other pursuer with the mule still continued the chage, and as the pace 
of the buffalo slackened from loss of blood and weariness. the former gradually 
creptup. I stopped to gaze upon the exciting scene. Every minute or two a 
flash and smoke would be seen, and then the sharp report of the pistol would 
reach the spot where I stood. 

In this way the chase was continued until Leutenant L. had discharged his 
own arins, together with my holeter pistols. He thea pulled up, and the other 
pursuer mounted my horse and continued the chase. I could not help pitying 
the noble animal, which had by this time run at least six miles In a very shor 
time the new pursuer was up with the buffalo, ani again I could see the smoke 
as each pistol was discharged ; but by this time the space between us was (oo 
great for me to hear ihe reports. I gazed until both the pursued and pursuer 
were mere black specks upon the prairie, and never turned my eyes until they 
were completely lust in the distance 















Foreign Miscellany. 


Culled from papers, etc., received by the steamer ‘ Britannia” at the office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 








THE MAN WITH THE WHISKERS. 

Miss Emmeline Jamieson, a pretty, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Scottish lassie, 
appeared, at the polile request of the magisirate of this cuari, to show cause 
why she detaine.: a brooch, a coral necklace, a gold ring, and als» a chest of 
drawers, a bedstead and bedding, and half a dozen chairs, alleged to be the 
property of one William Matthews. 

he complainant, a siraighi-haired, simple-looking youth, stepped into the 
witness box, with a mincing air, and was about to sta:e his case, when the 
magistrate told him thatif che articles claimed were his property he could 
not by law be a witness; bat,if he had any one to prove the possession and 
deiaining by the young lady, then they could proceed with the case. 

‘Qn! dear, sir,” interpoxed Miss Emmeline, “ I have got the things, and 
I mean 'o keep them, too—(a laugh)—and I will prove he gave them to me.’ 
—Complainant (signing): Yes, sir; bat they were tu be wedding gifts, and | 
only jeftthem with her totake care of till after the event. 

The Magistrate: Oa! thisis a love affair, I perceive. Then you had 
agreed to be married, [suppose ?—Complainant: Ye-e-s, sir. (A laugh.) 

The Magistraie: How wasit you were not ?}—Complainant: She is a fic- 
kle, inconstant girl. We were to have been married lasi Sunday week, and 
I was thereat the time appoinied to meet her, bu', afier waiting for upwards 
of three hours, I found that I had been made a foolof. * Oh! Emmy, Em- 
my!” continued the complainant, clasping his hands and turnirg to his 
inamorata, “to think how I’ve adored you—you ! ‘ my first, my last, my only 
Jove,’ and then to serve me so!” 

In reply to this pathetic remonstrance, Miss Emmeline looked calmly at 
Mr. Maithews for a moment, and then hid her face in he: snowy white hand- 
kerchief, and—laughed heartily! ; 

Complainant: And ~ know, Emmy, love, you have disappointed me ia 
this way no less than three times, and the banns heve been asked out ever 
since last May. 

The Magistrate asked the complainant whether he knew any reason why 
Miss Jamieson had failed so “say pe! in her troth t—Complainant (doleful- 
ly): Oh, dear, no, sir ; for when I called to scold her for it, her four sisiers 
sei upon me, and quite mobbed me; andthere was a tall, fierce-looking 
young gentleman, with very large whiskers and very Llack curly hair, sitting 
on the sofa, and so [ thought it advisable toleave. (Laughier.) 

Tbe Magistrate observed that the conduct of Miss Emmeline appeared so 
fartohave been very capricicus, and asked her if she hadexplanaiion to 
offer 71—Emmeline: He gave them tome, sir, and I have a witness to prove 
it. 


The Magistrate: Then cali your wiiness.—Here a flashiiy-attired young 
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ee. ours only:” but Mr. Henry Manvers could not 
r the woz “a they” related to the property in "question or not. 

} (to Emmeline): Your explanation is by no means satis- 
factory. hich will you do, marry Mr. Matthews, or give up the proper- 
ty 2—Emmeline (starting with seeming surprise): Ob, my gracious, sir!— 
neither, | hope. . 

The Magistrate: Oh, but you must do one orthe other. The banns are al- 
ready asked out, pou know. (A laugh.) 

Complainant: I am quite ready and willing to fulfil my engagement, sir, 
if she will buthave me. [The simpie earnestness with which he made this 
declaration convulsed the Court with laughter. 

The Magistrate: Come, Miss Jamieson, which will you do?—Emmetine 
[hesitating, and lookirg confosed]: Well, sir; dear me, I—I—Idon’t know, 
sir [here she caught the eye of the cumplainant, who appeared to be tremb-. 
lingly anxious for her reply.] Well, sir, I think I [at this moment she turn- 
edto Mr. Henry Manvers, which atonce seemed to settle the point}--Oh, sir, 
he shall have the property, and welcome. [Great laughier.] 

Complainant: But if | go for them I shall see this fierce voung gentleman 
again—[laughterJ|—and then her si+ters-vi!l mob meso. [Renewed laugh- 
ter. 

- Magistrate: I’llsend an oilicer with you so that yon shan’t be mo- 
lested. 

The parties then lefithe court, the fickle Emmeline leaning on the arin of 
the actor, and the discarded lover accompanied by a constable. 

London Sunday Times. 
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QUEEN ISABELL«* AND HER SCHOOLMASTER. 

If in consequence of the increase of petticoat occupants of the thrones of 
Europe, it should ever be thought desirable to open a “ Preparatory Scheol 
for young Queens,” Senor Olozaga ought, without doubt, to be selected as 
the Master of “the Royal Female Seminary.” He is among the few who 
possess the courage to use a little gentle severity, which Mrs. Malaprop 
would declare to be so‘ pleasing” to young folks. Our own Peel had not 
the courage todo thisa few years ago. When he sought toimplanta few 
Tory ideas in the mind of our youthful Soveriegn, bis pupil refused to be 
separated from the playmates of her youth, and the etalibe Premier was 
obliged to leave the Royal schoo]-room for a time, Melbourne being again 
reinstated as preceptor to the young lady. Olozaga, however, seems the very 
man to manage “girls playing at Queens,” if there is any truth in the fol- 
lowing ‘‘school-room scene,” translated from the Madrid papers, and for- 
warded by our Madrid correspondent :— 

Olozaga—Now Isabella, come and “ write” your copy. 

Isabella— Let me go and dress my doll first. 

Olozaga—No, no; you must write first. 

Isabella—How is your sick daughter ? 

Olozaga—-Never mind my daughter ; come, take the pen. 

Isabella— Does she like sweetmmeats? I will send her a box. 

Vlozaga—Come, come, Isabella, write first, and we wil | talk about bon- 
bons a‘terwards. 

Isabella—Is your dear lit.Je son quite well ? 

Ol!ozaga— Nonsense; come tuke hold of the pen directly. 

lsabella—Now, do, Senor, let me go and dress my dear, “dear” liitle 
dolly. 

Olozaga—-Come, this is “ too bad;” take the pen directly, or Madame shall 
‘double’ your French lesson. 

Isab-lla--Have you seen my new frock ? 

Olozaga--I willtake your new frock away, I declare, if you do not im- 
mediately write. 

Isabella—-lt issuch a beautiful pattern. 

Olozaga—I will not be trifled with. I desire you write this moment. 

Isabella—I must leave the rooma moment. (She goes towards the door.) 

Olozaga—Indeed you don’t go till you’ve written. (He bolts the door.) 

Isabella—I’ll go out of this door then. (Isabella goes towards the other 
door. Olozaga catches hold of her frock and pulls ber towards the table). 

Isabella—Don’t, Senor, you'll tear my frock; J’ll tell my governess, so I 
will. 

Olozaga—Come sign. (He pu 
she signs. ) 

Isabella, sobbing, writes as desired by her schoolmaster. 

Olozaga—Now, if you say a word about what has happened, your doll 
shall be taken away; you shall have no sweetmeats—no new necklace; but 
extra lessons twice a day, and be sent to bed without your supper. 

(Lesson ends, and exit the Minister.) 


pen in her hand and holds it while 





A Nose Exampre.—Much has been said and written, and many are the 
little anecdotes recorded, of the liberality and determination of the Duke of 
Wellingten. A striking instance of the former occurred asherttime ago. 
A needy agriculturist being compelled by necessity to advertise a smal] farm 
adjoining the park at Sirathfieldsave for sale, his Grace’s steward made an 
offer for it, which was readily accepted; and when the Duke, a tew days af- 
terwards, arrived from town, the sieward acquainted his Grace of the judi 
cious purchase he flatte ed himself he had made, adding, doubtless with in- 
ward sati faction, that he was happy to inform his Grace thatthe land had 
been bought cheap. “ Cheap, Sir,” exclaimed the noble Duke, ‘‘ cheap, Sir, 
I want no man’s landcheap. Let two proper persons be immediately ap- 
point-d to survey and value the farm.” Cresi-fallen and sorely disappointed, 
the steward returned to fulfil his Grace’s directions, and at the next interview 
handed his Grace the report of the surveyors, who had estimated the value 
of the land at several hundred pounds beyond the purchase-money previous- 
ly agreed upon. His Grace carefully perused the document, and then re- 
marked, “ This is correct, is it, Sir?’ ‘It is, your Grace,” was the reply. 
“ Then,” continued the Duke, “then, Sir, pay the amount at once. I cam 
better afford to pay a fair price than the owner can to take an unfair one 
and bear in mind, I want no man’s land cheap.” 

An Italian company has lately been established at Alexandria, under the 
direction of a Neapolitan manager, Signor Imbelloni. Ata recent perform- 
auce, the principal actor, in a piece intitled “ Ervina,” permitted himself to 
take advaniage of a sort of clap-trap speech occurring in the last act, and 
while displaying a flag, at the words “ Death to the tyrants,” alluding in 
some measure to the Jate dis urbances in Lialy, which gained him the applause 
ofa portion of the audience. The Sardinian Consul, Cerri, on the fo low- 
ing day, asked satisfaction from the Neapolitan C psul, who afier applica- 
tion to the authorities, bad the manag r imprisoned for forty-eight buurs, 
compelled the actor to apologise, and c used the a:rest of a young Sicilian, 
The Viceroy, who became acguainte? with the affair, comm. nded the pr. - 
visional closing of the theatre, and ordered eighteen of the parties conce: ned 
ou. of Egypt. The Sardinian Consul subsequen ly turiher demanded the 
permanent clositg of the theatre, and the appearance of those young men, 
who were observed prominently io applaudthe words “ Death :o hetyr nts, 
bul there being am ongst those native- of Tuscany and other states, the Con- 
suls of their respective nations interfer d in their behalf. Full particulars 
of this occurrence have been forwarded to Cairo and Turio. 


Aw Evernant no Teerorancrer —On Friday last, the guvenile portion of 
the inhabitants of Whitby were thrown into uncommon excitement by an 
aanouncement of the bell-nan, viz: —That a number of caravans containing 
wild beasts were on their road trom Scarborough, and that among the rest 
Was an immense elephant, whick would positively draw its own caravan 
through the sireet. After some three or fuur hours’ impatient waiting, the 
sight seeing multitude had their utmost wi~hes realised; fur Jimoona came 
drawing his abode behind him with as much ease as if it had been a common 
wheelbarrow. He was quartered upon mine host of the White Horse and 
Griffin, in Church-streei, and made himself as much at home as could be 
expected upon sucha limiced acquaintance, and it was no smal! shot that his 
masier had to pay for his night’s enteriainment. It appears Jimoona likeda 
private apartment, and was in consequence shown into mine host’s brewery. 
which had been prepared for hisespecial accommodation. Someiime during 
the night, being seized with an uncommon drought, and suspecting from the 
nature uf his quariers that good cheer must be at hand, the animal made 
search, and, putting bis foot through the head of a thiriy-gallon cask cf por- 
ter, and, finding it to his taste, speedly drank the contenis. He next emptied 
abin of beans, and, when found next morning, was making some further 
experiments upon a second cask of stout. Great was the keeper's astonish- 
ment atthe sight of his ward 

In the “ Sporing Review” of December, Lord William Lennox gives the 
following account of a“ fast one.” Qar readers will easily recognise the 
hero of it, an ex master of the Quorn hounds, and still one of the most won- 
derful men of the day:—‘‘ Once upona time (as the nursery tales begin), 
when the hounds were running breast high with a burning scent, the hero of 
my story, who was(as he ever was) in the first flight, was observed to ride a 
litle wide; in afew minutes more he took a still wider range. ‘They'll 
cross the canal,’ cries the whipper in ; ‘but what on earth is our master at; 
he’s riding for a bridge —there’s none to the right.’ The hounds approach 
the canal, the field scamper off to the left tu get to the bridge. Inthe mean- 
time, the stentorian voice of the master of the hounds isheard. ‘ Sheer to! 
he cries tothe ownerof abarge, which was gliding gradually down the can- 
al. The surprised steersman ‘sheers to.’ In a second the sportsman h<s 
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jumped into the __‘ Sheer off!’ he shouts, phalf a 

mae, a; od eae te aoe at the helm has time to his thanks, 

em and rider have gained “terra firma” on the opposite sideof the 

¢anal.” 

A gentlewan, more remarkable for the excellence of his parm than for 
e 


the brilliancy of hisintellect, one morning remarked, at th kfast table, 
as he rubbed his forehead, witha yawn. “ There is rather a singular sensa- 








of adark brown colour. The pro,.or ions of the one we killed were y ; 
it wei to the best of our calculations, of 600Ibs, and it weseared 
from the top of the head to the end of the tail nine feet four inches, which 8p- 
rs to be their full n size. We had nosooner killed this one, than some 
ndians, attracted by the report of the rifle, joined us. Our interpreter conver- 
sed with them ; they said that in these woodlands similar animals were jn great 
abundance. They called it in their tongue the ke-ko-ka-kx, or jumper ; they feed 


tion in my head to-day.” “ Perhaps, my dear,” meekly suggested his better | 0n grass, herbs, and foliage. Upon observing us to take off the skin, the Jn. 


half, “ you’ve got an ‘ idea’ in it.” 

American Wit.—The ladies of Philadelphia are so modest that they wil] 
no change their dresses if there be a lithographic portrait of a gentleman in 
iheir dressing rooms, without first mem the face of the picture to the wall. 
Again—“ A gentleman, upon being asked whether he was seriously injured 
when a steam-boat boiler exploded, is said to have replied, that he was so 
used to be blown up by his wife, that meresieam had no effect on him.” 


Game.—The late L2e Lewis shooting on a field, the proprietor attacked 
hin violently : “Tallow no person,” said he, “te kill game on my manor 
bat myself, and I’ll shoot you if you come here again.”—‘‘ What,” sa:J the 
other, “ Do you propose to MaKe Game of me.” 


Upwards of 31 Brood Mares, colt, and filly foais, of 1243, are announced 

for sale by the Messrs. Tatiersall. The foals are by Glaucus, Verulam, son 
of Lottery, Nonsense, &e. Several first rate stallions wil] stand this season 
in the immediate vicinity of London, including the Colone}, Ratcatcher, and 
Elis. The first-mentioned horse, it will be remembered was sold some years 
a30 to go to Brunswick, but he was subsequently re-purchased. He issire of 
Prince Caradoc, whese embarkation for a foreign country was announced 
in a late number of the Era, and several other nags. With tne excep ion of 
Champion, no horse ever won both the Derby and St. Leger, it may not be 
uotoleresting to siate that the Colonel went nearer to the Gordian knot of rac- 
ing than any other horse, he having run a dead heat with Cadland, being 
b-aten for the second heat by a short neck. Ii was thought by — that he 
had fairly won the first; but whether or not, the judge has decided, in that 
memorable Derby contest Cadland was ridden by Robinson, and ihe Colo- 
nel, by William Scoit, who also steered him for the St. Leger, which he won 
cleverly, thus winning the one grand event, and running second, afier a dead 
heat, for the other. The following horses also ran conspicuously for both 
events, viz., Priam won the Derby, but was beaten by Birmingham for the 
St. Leger; Plenip2tentiary won the Deby, but, owing tocircumstances, was 
beaten for the St. L ger, Touchstone winning, Bran running second, Gen- 
eral Chasse third; Mango ran in a very humble place for the Derby, won by 
Phosphorus, bat afierwards won the St. Leger, ridden by Young Sam. Day, 
who was af erwards killed by falling from his horse while hunting; for this 
year’s De: by (1737) Rat-trap was first favorite; Phosphorus s place in the 
be\ling was very low indeed, still “ Wates” prophecied that he would win, 
which he did ; for the St. Leger “ Vates” placed Mango second. Mundig 
won the Derby, aftera memorable race with Ascot, but was beaten for the 
st. Leger, won by the Queen of Trumps, Hornsea second; Seahorse ran a 
good second for the St. Leger, won by Blue Bonnet, but ran very badly for 
the Derby, won by Attila: Euclid was not placed for the Derby, won by 
Bloomsbury, although he ran second forthe Si. Leger, after a dead heat with 
Charles the Twelfth. The running of Cotherstone, Bloomsbury, Corona- 
tion, &c., need not be referredto. ‘The Queen of Trumps was the only filly 
that won both the Oaks and the St. Leger. Elis won the St. Leger in 1836, 
ridden by John Day; he was previously beaten for the Two Thousand 
Guineas Stakes by Bay Middleton, and subsequently by the same horse for 
4he Grand Duke Michael Stakes, at Newmarket. naan 


_ dxcenious Knwe.—Mr. Durham, of 261, Regent-street, has invented a 
knife which is well worthy the patronage of the sportsman, In addition to a 
strcng blade, it adds the fleam, turn-screw, double-threaded screw punch, 
with screws passing into nuts for repairs of harness or broken traces; whi st 
in the case Containing this usetul and multiform instrument, steel plates can 
be furnished, so as to give additional solidity to the temporary repair of the 
harness, without curtailing the length. Itis a very clever invention, and we 
feel great pleasure in giving it the stamp of our unconditional approval, who 
my in our time, experienced some of the perils and inconveniences of the 
sad, 


Suppen Deatu or a Sportsman.—We have to record the death of a pa- 
¢ on of the turf, Valentine Maher, Esq, M. P., for the county Tipperary. 
Ibis gentleman, while riding close to his residence, Turiulla, near Thurles, 
county Tipperary, on the 24th December, in company with his agent, Mr. 
N. Maher, was suddenly seized with illness. The agent had bim quickly 
takea from his horse in an apparently iasensible state and conveyed to his 
house. Medical aid was soon at hand, but all efforts failed to resuscitate 
him; he remained in this torpid state ull five o’clock on Christmas morning, 
at which hour he ceased to breathe. The late Mr. Maher wasan ardent 
and good bearted spurtsman; he kept up good studs of hunters both in Ire- 
land and at Melton Mombray, and took great delight in the joys of the chase. 
His loss will be keenly felt. The deceased was upwards of fifly years of age, 
and unmarried. He was e ected M P. tor the county ot Tipperary in 1841, 
which distinguished position he held up to the period of his death His es- 
tates will, it is said, descend to his brother, John Maher, Esq., of Tulla- 
maine Castie, near Cashel. 

Sreepce Cuase Extaaorpinary.—On Friday Bedford was alive. The 
profundities who could produce an anima’ on tour legs inthe shape of a horse, 
hastily got their best apparel and rode off to wi ness a steeple chase amongst 
some Cantabs, who suddenly appeared n thetown on Thursday evening, to 
havea race over two mijes of country, twice crossing the turnpike road. 
Ten started and performed the usua! feats, mizhaps, and lengths of a steeple 
chase. Oxse could not get outof the third field, che others tailed off, fouc of 
‘hem were down together, and came in respecifully giving precedence to the 
four best, who came in well upto each other. The secresy observed by the 
collegians prevented our obiaining the names of ihe horses, riders, or the 


purse to be run for. A grey mare was the victor, and appeared to deserve all 
i Bedtord Paper. 


1t won, 
Mrs. Bulwer Lytton —The obituary of the week contains. we lament to say, 
a name to which no common interest belongs. Mrs Bulwer Lytton, the relict 


of Generel Bulwer, aid heiress to the msnsiou and estates of Knebworth, in 
Herts, was the mother of she recently-appointed Amb-ssador at Wadrid, and of 
Sir Edward Bulwer, who succeeds to Knebworth, which he has described with 
so just a prde in its antigu ty and beauty, and so keen a sense of the early and 
not unrealized dreams indulged among its tranquil shades. The mistress of 
nebworth has left a name there more distinguished than ancestry could reuder 
it—one that is adorned by numberless deeds of private benevolence, and by the 
practice of every virtue Her charities were u.osteutatious and ex ensive. A 
donation of a thousand guineas, in aid of the “Propagation of the Go-pel in 


dians expressed a desire to have some of the flesh, which we gave them. We 
cooked some of the same, and fuund it delicious ; it was very white and tend- 
er, and tasted very similar to veal; but the ring on the belly was nearly al! oj! 
and the whole-upper part will produce a grest quantity. The Indians took us 
to their huts or village, which consisted of the six families ; there we saw no 
less than six of these animals domesticated (two young ones, male and female) 
for which I bartered some beads, and intend to send down to the fort t € first of - 
portunity.” Globe. 
The Poor Man after Lodgings.—The fashionable part of the town is not to 
be thought of, so it is of no use pausing there. Then the wide, cheerful, open 
streets are hurried through with a sigh—everything there would be too dear. 
At length bills are seen in a window, in a quarter not altogether odious, and 
where 1t is supposed prices ought to be moderate. The rooms are neatly fur- 
nished, the entrance is respectable, the maid-servant tidy. The mistress of the 
house wears a black silk gown, and a smart cap with yellow ribbons, and has a 
French watch at her side. She is extremely civil, and attends the inquirer up 
stairs. She knows that her apartments, for anybody who does not require things 
on a grander scale, are unexceptionable, and she exhibits them with entire com- 
placence. No fault is found ; the anxious candidate feels that they would be 
the very thing to suit, and by acquiescence in her commendations, tacitly ad- 
mits as much. Then comes the trying question on which all turns. It is de- 
ferred as long as possible, and is at last put with an assumed air of indiffer- 
ence, though with an anxious heart. Alas! the answer is fatal. The terms 
are too high; and, abashed and confused, the disappointed lodging-seeker 
shakes his head, and says, ‘‘ he’s afraid it won’t suit." Whereupon the hostess 
stares at him with an aspect of astonishment bordering on indignation. She 
feels too much contempt to expostulate, and closes the colloquy by deliberately 
turning about and walking down stairs, desiring Betty, as she vanishes into the 
parlour, to Moses up some more boiling water, as the tea in the pot will be 
quite cold ;” whilst he, the unhappy Master Shortpurse, finding himself cen- 
victed of poverty, slinks off, with an air to which that of a dog running away 
from a stone, with his tail between his legs, is dignified and decorous. 
Men and Women ; or Manoria! Rights. 
Lord Lake and the Begum Sombre.—On saluting her, some forty years 
ago,—his Lordship said—* You are the first woman I have kissed since | left 
my wife in England.’ ‘‘ Joot bat!” said the Begum—‘ That’s a lie!” Her 
face resembles that of an old Scotch Highlander, of low stature ; she is about 
ninety-five years of age, and her person resembles a sackful of shawls. Her 
cheek-bones are high, her face broad in proportion, and her skin has been very 
fair for a Hindostanee. Davidson’s ‘Travel’s in Upper India. 
A Congenital Couple-—Mrs. Amber was an exact repetition of that nicely- 
balan ed sentence, her husband, in smaller print. She was formed of the clay 
that remained after he was made. Had their heads been of wood, hers would 
have been a chip of the same block that supplied his; and if their hearts had 
been of stone, hers must have been dug out of the identical quarry in which 
his had hardened ; moreover, if the husband's had chanced to harden roud a 
toad that lived comfortably imbedded in it, the wife's would infallibly heve 
had its little imitative freakish frog squatting in the centre. It is said of nem- 
berless hypocritical couples who take care never to quarrel in company, that 
they were * formed for each other ;”’ and a secret sympathy between the pair 
in guestion had such a mysterious influence, thet their persons grew alike, 
and they seemed by destiny fitted for the relationship in wnich they stood. If 
the one had an accession of fat, su had the other; if the husband fell away, 
so did the wife. Their four eyes, if shaken in a bag, must necessarily have 
come out psirs; their voices were the same, the difference being merely in 
compass ; what A. said, Mrs. A. seconded, true as the echo; their thoughts 
were alike all day long, and their dreams were generally found to match, 
when compared over the breakfast table. 
Bianchard’s Confessions of a Keyhole, inthe New Monthly. 
Irish Pigs —Nothing offers so striking a contrast to the meagre, ragged 
wretcheduess of the Irish peasant, than the creature with which he usually 
shares his home—I mean his pig. You see the animal go where you wil, 
aud so well fed, so oily, so round, so paunchy, as you will scarcely ever see 
itel-ewhere. Jn no other couvtry have! ever seen so many pigs, except per- 
haps in Walachia ; but the Walachian pigs, feeding in the woods, are a much 
wilder race than the Irish pigs, which are literally the inmates of their mas'er s 
home, and are reared up witn other members of his family. What the horse 


is to the Arab, or the dog to the Greenlander, the pig is to an Irishman. He 
feeds it quite as weil as he does his children, assigns to it a corner of his 
sitting-room, shares his potatoes, his milk, and his bread with it, and all thee 


favours, he confidently expects, the p:g will in due time gratefully repay. 
Upen the pig it is that the best hopes of the poor peasant of en repose 
Kohl's Ire'and. 

A Worthy Triumvirate.—A letter from Adrianople speaks of the execution 
of three robbers, named Uarimaisi, Sawan, and Trajksa, remarkable for their 
ferocity, who for some time had inspired the greatest terror in the district be- 
tween the Sale-Bourgos and that city. The Government had more than once 
attempted to arrest them, but had always been worsted in their attempts ; and 
in the last four of the men sent against them having been killed, the horror in- 
spired by the three ruffians was so great they remained completely masters of 
the district. At Jeni-Mahali, a little village near Adrianople, lived an Ar- 
meuian, named Echei Oglou, who had three daughters, remarkable for their 
beauty. The three robbers hearing of this, determined to seize onthe girls; 
and as, in the fulness of their security, they saw no reason to make a mystery 
of their intentions, they wrote to the father that they intended to spend a jovial 
evening with him on the night of the Ramazan. ‘The unfortunate man was 
horror-struck, but he never even thought of disobeying the mandate. He or- 
dered a repast to be prepared, and on his daughters inquiring who were to be 
the guests, informed them, with tears, of the character of their visitors. The 
eldest of the girls, who was soen to be married, informed her intended husband 
of the visit. He at once set off for Adrianople, and offered the Government 
to sieze on the three furmidable robbers if a sufficient body of men was af- 
forded him. But matters proceed slowly in Turkey, and it was not till sun- 
rise the following morning that the troops surrounded the Armenian’s house. 
So completely had the three ruffians reckoned on the terror of their names and 
the holiness of the Ramazan, that they had not taken the slightest precaution to 





Foreign Parts,’’ is among he recent proofs of her munificence ; and an aims- 
house for the widows of the poor she just lived to complete. Not her just and 
chari:able spirit only, but her literary accomplishmer.ts, have been In some pas-— 
sages of his writings alluded to by Sir Edword, as influencing his early cha- 
racter and directing his taste and studies In that beau iful dedication of his 
works to his mother, which 1s prefixed to the late edition of Rrenzi, he says :— 

‘‘ Left yet young, and wirh no ordinary accomplishinents nd gifts, the sole 
guardian of your sons, to them you devoted the best years of your useful aid 
spotless life; and any success it be their fate to a:tain in the paths they hav 
severaliy chosen, would have its principal sweetness in the ‘hought that such 
success was the reward of one whose hand aided every struggle and whose 
heart sympa hized in every care. From your graceful and accomplished taste 
{ early learnes thet affection for literature which has exercised so large an in- 
fluence over the pursuits of my life ; and you who were my first guide were 
my erliest critic. Do you remember the summer days which seemed to me 
50 shurt, wh n you repeated to me those old batlads with which Percy revived 
ihe “ecaying spirit of our national muse, or the smooth couplets of Pope, or 
those gentle and polish d verses, with the composition of which you had be- 
guiled your owo earlier leisure. It was those easy lessons far more than the 
harsher rudiments learned sabsequently in sch.ols, toat taught me to admire 
anl to imitate.” he 

And he adds to this, a reverential acknowledgment of the qualities, compared 
with which all literary accomplishments are poor. ‘“ Happy,” he savs, “ while 
} borrowed from your tast-, could I have found it not more difficult to imitate 
your virtues—your spirit of active and extended benevolence, your cheerful 
piety, your considerate justice, 


brighten a nature more free from the thought of self than any it has been my has 


}>! to meet with. London Examiner. 


Discovery of a New Quadruped —M. Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, in 
a letter on Aft, of oe “4 written one hundred and ten miles above Port 
Union in latitude 49. 10. N, communicates, “ with a transport of pleasure, 
the “ discovery of an animal which bids fair to become not only a valuab'e but 
a domestic one.”’ He hed taken refu a wod during the storm, and saw 
two enormous beasts at play, such as le 
somewhat resembling a kangaroo. A companion shot one of these animals ; 
the other fled. The buffalo, or mountain elk (says M. Audubon) Is nothing in 
comparison to this animal in the scale of worth. It sits on its hind legs, its 
front legs or arms are short, but armed with sharp claws, and it bounds or jumps 
with its hiod legs. It has a tal somewhat like that of a sheep, about ten inches 
long : and round the middle of the body it has a ring of flesh about twelve inches 
wide and eight inches tnck in the middle or cen re, which produces a large 
quantity of oil. On their heads they have two horns very similar to the horns 


of the deer, but no more than eighteen inches long ; the head is also shaped | 
very like that of the deer, and has the same kind of teeth ; but what 1s more | 
remarkable thau all the rest, their coat is of the most beautiful fur I ever beheld, 





your kindly charity—and all the qualities that solicitor has his office—so has a conveyance 


| 


ein 
a hed never seen or heard of before, but , 


assure their escape. They were taken in bed, and allowed themselves to be tied 
without resistance. ‘They were taken to Adrianople, and, by order of the go- 
vernor, immediately hanged. 

French Newspaper Press.—The number of newspapers daily crculated in 
Paris is about 105,000. Of these, more than one-half, or fifty-seven thousand, 
are Opposition papers; rather more than a quarter, or about twenty-eight thou- 
sand, Government and Conservative (of the Mole school :) whilst the remain- 


e | der, about seventeen thousand (considerably less than a quarter of the entire 
| circulation,) may be subdivided, in nearly equal proportions, into Radical, Re- 
| publican, and Bourbonist. 


A Patriotic Dentist.—Read this, ye Cartwrights, ye Parkinsons, ye Nas- 
garths, and tremble at the competition. —A Canadian dentist, (whose adver- 
tisement is before us,) after thanking the gentry and inhabitants of | oronto, for 
their distinguished patronage. ‘ Begs to inform them that, in consequence of 
the continued depression of the times, he had determined to reduce his charges 
[sublime devotion to his country’s good !] to the following low scale : 
Inserting an artificial tooth on the old stump : : : =e 
Teeth = dew with gold : ; : : : : ..- = 
Scaling [a * low scale’ indeed !] : : th i 0 A 

{as if such things as pounds had never entered into the imagination 0 

[man !] 

‘+ Office hours from nine to six o'clock.” é 

Office hours! A dentist's orrice! 0, office ! A rival in the same town 
prettily invites the public to his ‘* Dental Rooms.” But an office! With us a 

r—so has an equity draftsman—so 
- but, from adapting to the depression of the times his charge for draw- 


! bly considers himself an equity drafisman. 
ing teeth, our dentist probably q a 
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Paris.—Malle. Rachel, the ce'ebrated tragedian, cited M. Legallois before 
the correctional police, for alleged defamation in his work entitled * La Vie des 
Actrices Galantes.” ‘The cause was brought bafore M. Turbat, one of the ma- 

ist iding over the sixth chamber 
ovThe defendant was represented by his counsel, Maitre Charles Ledru, who 
read publicly the letter subjoined, which the Sieur Legallois had addressed to 
him :— 
« Sir cannot do better than submit to your ems In youl more beh 
hol fidence. I therefore authorise you to declare in my name that 1 ac- 
kuowledge Tiare acted wrongfully towards Mdlle. Rachel. I was betrayed 
into this conduct by an irritation which had nothing venal in its object, but 
- which was inconsiderate and unjust. I disavow what I have published, and J 
entreat you, Sir, to convey to the counsel of Mdlle. Rachel, as well as to her- 
| self, my regrets and my apologies. Thisis the only way which I can under- 
take to defend myself. LEGALLOISs. 
“ Paris, Nov. 22, 1843. 








M. Leon Duval (Malle. 
ategorical as those contai 


, 1) said—‘* After hearing excuses so 
+ which has just been read in court, 
4 ee the part of Mdlle. Rachel, that she is satisfied, and puts and end 


The president Turbat in the name of the Tribunal, thus pronounced his as- 


in the 


sent from the bench :—*'The Tribunal admits the excuses of Legallois as a 
te of his repentance. Let him, henceforth, with more discretion, conform 

's strictures to the spirit of the age, which will not suffer speculations of out- 
rage and intimidation to the detriment of an art which embellishes our literature 
with the reflection of his lustre—of an art of which the publie exercise is 
iy te doubt, subject to free criticism, but in which everything derog ; 
pgfee eh, we to honor and persona! consideration is, and ought to be vigor- 

The late Casimir Delavigne — Sit i 
the last moments of Chlair Tiliviend fe a ava pe ica by bie 
Wife and son, was obliged to st I oe me 
K elivewtne 2 g stop at l.yons by the progress of his malady. 

. Poysiciaa was called in, and from the moment he saw the'pati onsidered 
his i!lness fatal, end informed Mad Delavi ‘her hosband 1 
fed tddte'te live ame elavigne that her husband hadonly a 

of succeeded, however, by his manner and assurances in 
ag: calmness of mind to the patient, who ad been at first alarmed. About 
Tee an a Rie hers 2 the poet, when lying in bed, and in full pos- 
oe ee ed his wife, in order to amuse the son, to read aloud. 
She accordingly took up Guy Mannering, and continued for about three- 
quarters of an hour, at which time the patient asked fur some drink As she 
was taking some precaution when offering him the glass, vot to fatigue him, he 
cried out, ‘O, give it, lam strong enough!’ He then raised himself up with 
some difficulty, and, leaning his head upon his right hand, asked his wife to 
continue. But his features were already clohphdt for death was near. Ma- 
dame Delavigne perceived the alteration, bu’, concealing her grief, she re- 
suined her reading, which her emotion rendered unintelligible. * Why,’ said 
the dying man, ‘ you are skipping whole sentences ;’ and, addressing his son, 
told him to go on himself. A moment after the head of Gesaue Titalane 
fell back on the pillow. He began to recite some verses of a tragedy at which 
he had been at work for some time, and which was to be called ‘ Melusine.’ 
In two minutes after |.fe had fled, and the nearly concluded work which hed 
occupied his thoughts during his last moments perished with him, for it is well 
known that the deceased never wrote down his pieces until after having com- 
ple'ed them in his mind, and then recited them from memory at the moment of 
preparing them for the theatre.” 

A very Srrance Srory.—On Monday or: Tuesday, a young boy came to 
the house of a respectable woman in South Queensferry, and asked lodgings for 
the night, a request which was granted. In the course of the evening some- 
thing occurred to induce the landlady to suspect the sex of her lodger ; and, 
on farther inquiry, it appeared that the boy was no other than a young lady, of 
an age not exceed'ng twenty, dres-ed in male habiliments. The landlady, 
alarmed at this, sought the advice of the Rev. Mr. Dimma, minister of the pa- 
rish, as to how she should proceed in this delicate conjuncture, who at once came 
to the lady, and questioning her upon the cause of her assuming so unfeminine 
a garb, obiained from her the information that she was of Greek extraction ; 
but that her father, about three years ago, had come into possession of landed 
property in the south of Scotland, where they had lately been residing. She 
further stated that her friends had insisted upon her marrying an old geutleman 
of cignty, and that the ceremony had actually been performed that morning, 
but she was so disgusted with the disparity of the match that she had seized 
an opportunity, when left to herself, of disguising herself in the dress in which 
she had come to Queensfeiry, and eloping frum her friends altogether She re- 
lu-ed, however, to give apy names, or anything that might lead to the testing 
of the story. There is, of course, some improbability, to say the least, in this 
tale ; but we understand Mr. Dimma’s opinion is, that she is really a Greek— 
that she speaks the French language fluently, end the English pretty well ; 
but that it is evident, while she is speaking in Eny lish she is thinking in Greek. 
Her manners are eviden ly those of a superior condition in life. Efforts are 
making to discover the friends of the fair fugitive and the truth of her story, 
which, it is hoped, will speedily be successful. Edinburgh Courant. 


Newspaper Statistics.—It appears from a return ordered by the House of 
Commons, during the last session, that the number of stamped publications cir- 
culatingin London on January Ist was 148 ; since then, however, some dozen 
of these have ceased toexist. Of that number 18 were devoted to trade, 10 to 
religious matters, six to law, and four to medicine. The number of stamps issued 
to these journals in the month of January, February, and March, was 8,835,855, 
exclusive of 389,436 halfpenny or supplemental stamps. The number in the three 
following months was 8,756,267, besides 755,580 halfpenny stamps. The num- 
ber of English provincial journals was 214, which were supplied with 4,082,375 
stamps tn the three first months, and with 4,140,603 in the second. Scotland pos- 
sessed 76 papers, which consumed 1,284,841 stamps in the first quarter, and 
1,466,028 in the seconu. In Wales there were 10 papers published, which were 
supplied with 194,475 stamps in the six months ending June 30. During the 
saime time 25 Dublin papers received 1,761,000 stamps, and 78 Irish provincial 
journals consumed 1,251,922. The gross number of penny stamps issued to 
all the papers in the United Kingdom, in the six months, was 32,793,366. In 
the same space of time in London papers paid £26,985 18s. 6d. advertisement 
duty. The English provincial journals paid £24,275 7s. The Scotch papers 
paid 6,611 5. ; and the Welsh p pers £567 lis, The Dublin papers paid 
£2,437 Gs., and the provincial papers £2,195. ‘The gross amount of advertise- 
meut duty paid by all these papers to the Government, in the half year, 
was £63,092 8s. 6d. The annual average consumption of penny stamps is about 
6,500,000. 

Oaks.—An oak was felled in Suffolk containing an enormous quantity of 
timber, and was employed in the construction of the Royal Sovereign. Ano- 
ther, which was sianding in Dorsetshire in the time of the Conqueror, is hol- 
lowed out by decay and used as an alehouse. Oaks are standing in tne New 
Forest which were planted ages before the Conquest. The oak from which 
the errow glanecd that killed William Rufus was standing in the memory of 
persons stillliving. A stone now marks the spot where it grew. One little 
ie dent connected with it deserves notice. ‘The body of the dead King was 
carried away in the cart of a little farmer called Perkins, and at this day a 
farmer of the same name lives on the spot, whose circumstances are on that 
limited scale which just enables him to keep a cart, whose forefa:hers, as far 
as can be traced, always lived on tne same spot, and who may be presumed, 
without any violent stretch of fancy, to have been descended from that Perkins 
who corried away the body of William Rufus. The geographical distribution 
of the oak is very extensive. Its northern limit is in latitude 65 degs in Nor- 
way, but on the confines of Asia it is not found to extend so far north, but 
ceases to be found at latitude 574. Its southern limit is in Mexico, bordering 
on the tropics, but here itis found only on the table lend, where the elevation 
gives alower temperature. The Mexican oak will grow in Cornwail. 


The following singular means of curing habitual drunkenness is employed 
by a Russian physician, Dr. Schreiber, of Brzese-Litewski :—It consists in con- 
fining the drunkard in a room and furnishing him, at discretion, with brandy 
diluted with two-thirds of water; as much wine, beer, and coffee as he desires, 
but containing one third of brandy ; all the food—the bread, meat, &c.—are 
steeped in brandy and water. The poor wight is continually drunk and dort. 
On the fifth day of this regimen he has an extreme disgust for brandy ; he ear- 
nestly requests other diet, but his desires must not be yielded to, until the poor 








wretch no longer desires to eat or drink ; he is then certainly cured of his pen- 
chant for drunkenness. He acquires such a disgust for brandy that he is ready 
to vomit at the very sight of it. The Chemist. 

Mr. Batre —The subjoined anecdote of the successful composer of the 
“ Bohemian Giri,” has reached us:—Some years since Balfe had composed 
a song tur a leading Italian vocalist then in Paris. The sung had been writ- 
‘en at the request of the lady, with whom Balfe had been acquainted when 
in Italy some time previously, and she enteriained a high opinion of his abili- 
ties. Upon Balfe playing the scene before the leader of the orchestra, that 
individual, after various attempis, declared ‘hat its construction was contrary 
to musical rule, and that it was uterly impossible that the band could per- 
form it. The composer contended that it was correctly written, and that it 
was easy of execution. The band presently made another effort, but failed, 
and at length the leader told Balfe that as he was so confident that it coald be 

layed, he had betier come down and play it himself. Upon this, the ebal- 
enge was accepted ; witha single bound he sprung into the orchestra, and 
seizing the violin frum the leader, instantly accomplished the supposed im- 
possibility to the utter dismay and astonishment of the leader and his “ co- 
ireres.” Balfe then went round to every member of the band. and taking 
hold of their respective instruments, executed each of the “ parts.” Noseon- 
er bad hedone this, than calling u,on the band to follow him, be led them 
through the whole of the conposilicn, to the amazement and delightof all 
but the discomfited leader. At this period Mr. Balfe is said to have been 
bat little more than twenty yearsof age. 

Tae E:ron Funp.—The total fund realised forthe orphan family of the 
late Mr. Elton, who was drowned in the Pegasus, is 2,380)., exclusive of all 
expenses of collecting. The newspapers inserted the advertisements for the 
most part at a nominal price; Mr. Cuff, of the Freemasuns’ Tavern, gave 
the useof his rooms; and the printers, Messrs Bradbury and Evans, ‘ 
al! payment for their services. Many of the poorer members of the theatri- 
cal profession, even the stage carpenters and the musicians, acted in the Bo- 
blest manner. To the prompt and early exertions of the Comins, Sat es- 
pecially to the generous and untiring zeal of Mr. Dickens, whose and 
pen were unsparingly employed, the prosperous result is chiefly owing. 
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- or aon hen, in consequence of the 
but three or four months in Texas, when, in ¢ 

; sos Oy conduet of the Mexican military authorities, symptoms of discontent 

Ped themselves, and several skirmishes occurred between the American set- 
to and the soldiery. The two small forts of Velasco and Nacogdoches were 
taken by the former, and their garrisons and a couple of field-officers made pri- 
soners; soon after which, however, the quarrel was made up by the interven- 
tion of Colonel Austin on the part of Texas, and Colonel Mejia on the part of 

thorities. ! 

pe angner vl ane ’33 occurred Santa Anna’s defection from the liberal party, 
and the imprisonment of Stephen F. Austin, the Texan representative in the 
Mexican congress, by the vice- president, Gomez Farias. This was followed by 
Texas adopting the constitution of 1824, and declaring itself an independent 
state of the Mexican republic. Finally, toward the close of 1835, Texas threw 
off the Mexican yoke altogether, voted itself a free and sovereigu republic, and 
prepared to defend by aris its newly asserted liberty. 

hie first step to be taken was, to secure our communications with the Uni.ed 
States by getting possession of the sea-ports. General Cos had oceupied Gal- 
yeston harbor, and built and garrisoned a block-fort, nominally for the purpose 
of enforcing the customs laws, but in reality with a view to cut off our commu- 
nications with New Orleans and the States. This fort it was necessary to get 

session of, and my friend Fanning and myself were appointed to that duty 
py the Alcalde, who had taken a prominent art in all that had occurred. 

Our whole force and equipment wherewith to accomplish this enterprise, con- 
sisted in a sealed despatch, to be opened at the town of Columbia, and a half- 
breed, named Agostino, who acted as our uide. On reaching Columbia, we 
called together the principal inhabitants of the place, and of the neighboring 
towns of Bolivar and Marion, unsealed the letter in their presence, and six hours 
afterwards the forces therein specified were assembled, and we were on our 
march toward Galveston. The next day the fort was taken, and the garrison 
made prisoners, without our losing a single man. 

We sent off our guide to the government at San Felipe with news of our 
success. In nine days he returned, bringing us the thanks of congress, and 
fresh orders. We were to leave a garrison in the fort, and then ascend Trinity 
river, and march toward San Antonio de Bexar. ‘This route was all the more 
agreeable to Fanning and myself, as it would bring us into the immediate vici- 
nity of the haciendas, or estates, of which we had sometime previously obtained 
a grant from the Texan government; and we did not doubt that we were in- 
debted to our friend the Alcalde for the orders which thus conciliated our pri- 
vate convenience with our public duty. 

As we marched along we found the whole country in commotion, the settlers 
all arming, and hastening to the distant place of rendezvous. We arrived at 
Trinity river one afternoon, and immediately sent messengers for forty miles in 
all directions to summon the inhabitants. At the period in question, the plan- 
tations in that part of the country were very few and far between, but neverthe- 
less by the afternoon of the next day we had got together four-and-thirty men, 
mounted on mustangs, each equipped with rifle and bowie-knife, powder-horn 
and bullet-bag, and furnished with provisions for several days. With these we 
started for San Antonio de Bexar, a march of two hundred and fifty miles, 
through trackless prairies intersected with rivers, and streams, which, although 
not quite so big as the Mississippi or Potomac, were yet deep and wide enough 
to have offered serious impediment to regular armies. But to Texan farmers 
and backwoods-men, they were trifling obstacles. Those we could not wade 
through we swam over; and in due time, and without any incident worthy of 
note, reached the appointed place of rendezvous, which was onthe river Sala- 
do, about fifteen miles from San Antonio, the principal city of the province. 
This latter place it was intended to attack—an enterprise of some boldness anc 
risk, considering that the town was protected by 2 strong fort, amply provided 
with heavy artillery, and had a garrison of nearly three thousand men, com- 
manded by officers who had, for the most part, distinguished themselves in the 
revolutionary wars against the Spaniards. Our whole army, which we found 
encamped on the Salado, under the command of General Austin, did not exceed 
eight hundred men. 

The day after that on which Fanning and myself, with our four and thirty 
recruits, reached Weadquarters, a council of war was held, and it was resolved 
to advance as far as the mission of Santa Espada. The advanced guard was 
to push forward immediately ; the main body would follow the next day. Fan- 
ning and myself were appointed to the command of the vanguard, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Wharton, a wealthy planter, who had brought a strong party of 
volunteers with him, and whose mature age and cool judgment, it was thought, 
would counterbalance any excess of youthful heat and impetuosity on our part. 
Selecting ninety-two men out of the eight-hundred, who, to a man, volanteered 
(o accompany us, we set out for the mission. 

These missions are a sort of picket-houses or outposts of the Catholic church, 
aud are found in great numbers in all the frontier provinces of Spanish America, 

specially in Texas, Santa Fé, and Cohahuila. ‘They are usually of su ‘ficient 
strength to afford their inmates security against any predatory party of Invians 
or other marauders, and are occupied by priests, who, while using their endea- 
yors to spread the doctrines of the Church of Rome, act also as spies and agents 
of the Mexican government. 

On reaching San Espada we held a discussion as to the propriety of remain- 
ing there until the general came up, or of advancing at once toward the river. 
Wharton inclined to the former plan, and it was certainly the most prudent, for 
the mission was a strong building, surrounded by a high wall, and might have 
been held against very superior numbers. Fanning and I, however, did not like 
the idea of being cooped up in a house, and at last Wharton yielded. We lefi 
our horses and mustangs in the charge of eight men, and with the remainder se. 
out in the direction of the Salado, which flows from north to south, a third of a 
mile to the westward of the mission. About half-way between the latter and 
the river, was a small group, or island, of muskeet trees, the only object that 
broke the uniformity of the prairie. ‘The bank oi the river on our side was to- 
lerably steep, about eight or ten feet high, hollowed out here and there, and 
covered with a thick network of wild vines. ‘The Salado at this spot describes 
a sort of bow-shaped curve, with a ford at either end, by which alone the river 
can be passed, for although not very broad, it is rapid and deep. We resolved 
to take up a position within this bow, calculating that we might manage to de- 
‘end the two fords, which were not above a quarter of a mile apart. 


At the same time we did not lose sight of the dangers of such a position, and 
of the almost certainty that if the enemy managed to cross the river, we should 
be surrounded and cut off. But our success on the few occasions on which we 
had hitherto come to blows with the Mexicans, at Velasco, at Nacogdoches, and 
Galveston, had inspired us with so much confidence, that we considered our- 
selves a match for thousands of such foes, and actually began to wish the ene- 
my would attack us before our main body came up. We reconnoitred the 
ground, stationed a picket of twelve men at each ford, and an equal number in 
the island of muskeet trees; and established ourselves with the remainder 
among the vines and in the hollows on the river bank. 

The commissariat department of the ‘Texan army, was, as may be supposed, 
net yet placed upon any very regular footing. In fact, every man, was, for the 
present, his own commissary-general. Finding our stock of provisions to be 
very small, we sent outa party of foragers, who soon returned with three sheep, 
which they had taken from a rancho, within a mile of San Antoniv. An old 
priest, whom they found there, had threatened them with the anger of Heaven 
and of General Cos ; but they paid little attention to his denunciations, and, 
throwing down three dollars, walked off with the sheep. The priest became 
furious, got upon his mule, and trotted away in the direction of the city te com- 
plain to General Cos of the misconduct of the heretics. 

After this we made no doubt that we should soon have a visit from the worthy 
Dons. Nevertheless the evening and the night passed away without incident. 
Day broke—still no signs of the Mexicans. ‘This treacherous sort of calm, we 
thought, might forebode a storm, and we did not allow it to lull us into security. 
We let the men get their breakfast, which they had hardly finished when the 
pieket from the upper ford came in with news that a strong body of cavairy 
Was approaching the river, and that their vanguard was already in the hollow 
way leading to the ford. We had scarcely received this intelligence when we 
heard the blare of the trumpets, and the next moment we saw the officers push 
their horses up the declivitous bank, closely foliowed by their men, whom they 
formed up in the prairie. We counted six small squadrons, about three hun- 
dréd men in all. They were the Durango dragoons—smart troops enough to 
all appearance, capitally mounted and equipped, and armed with carbines and 
sabres. 

Although the enemy had doubtless reconnoitered from the opposite shore, aud 
ascertained our position, he could not form any accurate idea of our humbers, 
vs with a view to deceive him, we kept the men in constant motion, sometimes 
ss eae * part of them on the prairie, then causing them to disappear again be- 
= — vines and bushes. This was all very knowing for young soldiers such 
sinned ~~ } but, on the other hand, we had committed a grievous error and 
these Sire all established military rules, by not placing a picket on the fur- 

© river, to warn us of the approach of the enemy, and the direc- 


ti j i ; : : 
~— a ~ oa coming. There can be little doubt that if we had had 


people ir approach, thirty or forty good marksmen—and all our 
bat phen t not abe bare delayed the advance of the Mexicans, 
oman aes the lisgusted them of their attempt to cross the Salado. 
and tolerabl rae on the other side of the river, leading to the ford, was narrow 

steep, and the bank at least six times as high as on our side. No- 


‘upon the shore. Our error. however, did not strike us till it was too late to re- 


‘would have been easier than to have stationed a party, so as to pick off 
cavalry as they wound through this sort of pass, and emerged two by two 


pair it ; so we were fain to console ourselves with the reflection that the Mexi- 
cans would be much more likely to attribute our negligence to an excess of 
confidence in our resources, than to the inexperience in military matters, which 
was its real cause. We resolved to do our best to merit the good opinion which 
we thus sup ‘them to entertain of us. 

When the whole of the dragoons had crossed the water, they marched on for 
a short distance in an easterly direction ; then, wheeling to the right, proceeded 
southward, until withir some five hundred paces of us, where they halted. In 
this position, the line of cavalry formed the chord of the arc described by the 
river, and occupied by us. 

As soon as they halted, they opened their fire, although they could not see 
one of us, for we were completely sheltered by the bank. Our Mexican herves. 
however, apparently did not think it necessary to be within sight or range of 
their opponents before firing, for they gave us a rattling volley at a distance 
which no carbine would carry. This done, others galloped on for about a hun- 
dred yards, halted again, loaded, fired another volley, and then giving another 
gallop, fired again. They continued this sort of manége till they found them- 
selves within two hundred and fifty paces of us, and then appeared inclined to 
take a little time for reflection. 

We kept ourselves perfectly still. The dragoons evidently did not like the 
aspect of matters. Our remaining concealed, and not replying to their fire, 
seemed to bother them. We saw the officers taking a deal of pains to encour- 
age their men, and at Jast two squadrons advanced, the others following more 
slowly, a short distance in rear. This was the moment we had waited for. No 
sooner had the dragoons got into a canter, than six of our men who had received 
orders to that effect, sprang up the bank, took steady aim at the officers, fired, 
and then jumped down again. 

As we had expected, the small numbers that had shown themselves. encour- 
aged the Mexicans to advance. ‘They seemed at first taken rather aback by the 
fall of four of their officers ; but nevertheless, after a moment’s hesitation, they 
came thundering along at full speed. They were within sixty or seventy yards 
of us, when Fanning and thirty of our riflemen ascended the bank, and with a 
coolness and precision that would have done credit to the most veteran troops, 
poured a steady fire into the ranks of the dragoons. 

It requires some nerve and courage for men who have never gone through 
any regular military training, to stand their ground singly and unprotected, 
within fifty yards of an pen line of cavalry. Our fellows did it, however, 
and fired, not all at once, or in a hurry, but slowly and deliberately ; a running 
fire, every shot of which told. Saddle after saddle was emptied ; the men, as 
they had been ordered, always picking out the foremost horsemen, and as soon 
as they had fired, jumping down the bank to reload. When the whole of the 
thirty men had discharged their rifles, Wharton and myself, with the reserve of 
six and thirty more, took their places; but the dragoons had almost had enough 
already, and we had scarcely fired ten shots when they executed a right-about 
turn, with an uniformity and rapidity which did infinite credit to their drill, and 
went off at a pace that soon carried them out of reach of our bullets. They 
had probably not expected so warm a reception. We saw their officers doing 
everything they could to check their flight, imploring, threatening, even cutting 
at them with their sabres, but it was of no use; if they were to be killed, it 
must be in their own way, and they preferred being cut down by their officers to 
encountering the deadly precision of rifles, in the hands of men who, being sure 
of hitting a squirrel at a hundred yards, were not likely to miss a Durango dra- 
goon at any point within range. 

Our object in ordering the men to fire slowly was, always to have thirty or 
forty rifles loaded, wherewith to receive the enemy should he attempt a charge 
en masse. But our first greeting had been a sickener, and it appeared almost 
doubtful whether he would venture to attack us again, although the officers did 
everything in their power io induce their mento advance. For a long time, 
neither threats, entreaties, nor reproaches produced any effect. We saw the 
officers gesticulating furiously, pointing to us with their sabres, and impatiently 
spurring their horses, till the fiery animals plunged and reared, and sprang with 
all four feet from the ground. It is only just to say, that the officers exhibited 
a degree of courage far beyond anything we had expected from them. Of the 
two squadrons that charged us, two-thirds of the officers had fallen; but those 
who remained, instead of appearing intimidated by their comrades’ fate, re- 
doubled their efforts to bring their men forward. 

At last there appeared some probability of accomplishing this, after a most 
curious and truly Mexican fashion. Posting themselves in front of their squad- 
rons, they rode on alone for a hundred yards or so, halted, looked round, as 
much as to say—* You see there is no danger as far as this,”’ and then gallop- 
ing back, led their men on. Each time that they executed this maneuvre, the 
dragoons would advance slowly some thirty or forty paces, and then halt as si- 
multaneously as if the word of command had been given. Off went the officers 
again, some distance to the front, aud then back again to their men, and got 
them on a little further. In this manner these heroes were inveigled once more 
to within a hundred and fifty yards of our position. 

Of course, at each of the numerous halts which they made during their ad- 
vance, they favored us with a general, but most innocuous discharge of their 
carbines; and at last, gaming confidence, | suppose, from our passiveness, and 
from the noise and smoke they themselves had been making, three squadrons 
which had not yet been under fire, formed open column, and advanced at a trot. 
Without giving them time to halt or reflect—* Forward! Charge!” shouted 
the oflicers, urging their own horses to their utmost speed ; and, following the 
impulse thus given, the three squadrons came charging furiously along. 

Up sprang thirty of our men to receive them. ‘heir orders were to fire 
slowly, and not throw away a shot, but the gleaming sabres and rapid approach 
of the dragoons flurried some of thei, and firing a hasty volley, they jumped 
down the bank again. This precipitation had nearly been fatal to us. Several 
of the dragoons fell, and there was some confusion and a momentary faltering 
among the others; but they stillcame on. At this critical moment, Wharton 
and myself, with the reserve, showed ourselves on the bank. ‘ Slow and sure 
—martk your men !” shouted we both. Wharton on the right and I on the left. 
The command was obeyed: rifle after rifle cracked off, always aimed at the 
foremost of the dragoons, and at every report a saddie was emptied. Before 
we had all fired, Fanning and a dozen of his sharpest men had again luaded, and 
were by our side. For nearly a minute the Mexicans remained, as if stupefied 
by our murderous fire, and uncertain whether to advance or retire ; but as those 
who attempted the former were invariab y shot down, they at last began a re- 








treat, which was soon converted into a rout. We gave them a farewell volley, 
which eased a few more horses of their riders, and then got under cover again, 
to await what might next occur. . 

But the Mexican caballeros had no notion of coming up to the scratch a third 
time. ‘They kept patrolling about, some three or four hundred yards off, and 
firing volleys at us, which they were able to do with perfect impunity, as at that 
distance we did not think proper to return a shot. 

The skirmish had lasted nearly three quarters of an hour. Strange to say, 
we had not had a single man wounded, although at times the bullets had faller 
about us as thick as hail. We could not account forthis. Many of us had 
been hit by the balls, but a bruise or a graze of the skin was the worst conse- 
quence that had ensued. We were in a fair way to deem ourselves invulner- 
able. 

We were beginning to think that the fight was over for the day, when our 
videttes at the lower ford brought us the somewhat unpleasant intelligence that 
jarge masses of infantry were approaching the river, and would soon be in sight. 
The words were hardly uttered, when the roll of the drums and shrill squeak of 
the fifes became audible, and in a few minutes the head of the column of infan- 
try, having crossed the ford, ascended the sloping bank, and defiled in the prai- 
rie opposite the island of muskeet trees. As company after company appeared, 
we were able to form a pretty exact estimate of theirnumbers. ‘There were 
two battalions, together about a thousand men; and they brought a tield-piece 
with them. 

‘These were certainly rather long odds to be opposed to seventy-two men 
and three officers ; for it must be remembered that we had left twenty of our 
people at the mission, and in the island of trees. ‘Two battalions of infantry, 
and six squadrons of dragoons—the latter, to be sure, disheartened and dimi- 
nished by the loss of some fifty men, but nevertheless formidable opponents, 
now they were supported by the foot soldiers. About twenty Mexicans to each 
ofus. It was getting past a joke. We were all capital shots, and most of us, 
besides our rifles, had a brace of pistols in our belts: but what were seventy- 
tive rifles, and five or six score of pistols against a thousand muskets and bayo- 
nets, two hundred and fifty dragoons, and a field-piece loaded with canister? If 
the Mexicans had a spark of courage or soldiership about them, our fate was 
sealed. But it was exactly this courage and soldiership which we made sure 
would be wanting. 

Nevertheless we, the officers, could not repress a feeling of anxiety and self- 
reproach, when we reflected that we had brought our comrades into such a ha- 
zardous predicament. But on looking around us, our apprehensions vanished. 
Nothing could exceed the perfect coolness and confidence with which the men 








were cleaning and preparing their rifles for the approaching conflict ; no brava- 
do—no boasting, talking, or laughing, but a calm decision of manner, which at 
once told us, that if it were possible to overcome such odds as were brought 
against us, those were the men to do it. 

Our arrangements for the approaching struggle were soon completed. Fan- 
ning and Wharton were to make head against the infantry and cavalry. I was 
to capture the field-piece—an eight- pounder. 

This gun was placed by the Mexicans upon their extreme left, close to the 


river, the shores of which it commanded for a considerable distance. The bank 
on which we were posted was, as before mentioned, indented by caves and hol- 
lows, and covered with a thick tapestry of vines, and Te 








fasila, which wes 
now very useful in concealing us from the artillery-men. e latter made a 
pretty good guess at our position however, and at the first discharge, the can- 
nister whizzed past us at a very short distance. There was not a moment to 
lose, for one well-directed shot might exterminate half of us. Followed by a 
dozen men, I worked my way as well as I could through the labyrinth of vines 
and bushes, and was not more than fifty yards from the gun, when it was again 
fired. No one was hurt, although the shot was evidently intended for my par- 
ty. The enemy could not see us; but the motion of the vines, as we passed 
through them, had betrayed our whereabout ; so, perceiving that we were dis- 
covered, J spr up the bank into the prairie, followed by my men, to whom I 
shouted, above all to aim at the artillerymen. 

i had raised my own rifle to my shoulder, when J let it fall again in astonish- 
ment at an apparition that presented itself to my view. This wasa tall, lean, 
wild figure, with a face overgrown by a long beard that hung down upon his 
breast, and dressed in a leather cap, jacket, and mocassins. ere this man 
had sprung from was a perfect rid le. He was unknown to any of us, although 
I had some vague recollection of having seen him before, but where or when, I 
could not call to mind. He had’a long rifle in his hands, which he must have 
fired once already, for one of the artillerymen lay dead by the gun. At the 
moment J first caught sight of him, he shot down another, and then began re- 
loading with a rapid dexterity, that proved him to be well used to the thing. 
My men were as much astonished as I was by this strange apparition, which 
appeared to have started out of the earth ; and for a few seconds they forgot to 
fire, and stood gazing at the stranger. The latter did not seem to approve of 
their inaction. 

A “D yer eyes, ye starin’ fools,” shouted he in a rough hoarse voice, 
don’t ye see them art’lerymen? Why don’t ye knock ’em on the head!” 
__It certainly was not the moment to remain idle. We fired ; but our aston- 
ishment had thrown us off our balance, and we nearly all missed We sprang 
down the bank again to load, just as the men serving the gun were slewing It 
round, so as to bring it to bear upon us. Before this was accomplished, we 
were under cover, and the stranger had the benefit of the discharge, of which 
he took no more notice than if he had borne a charmed life. Again we heard 
the crack of his rifle, and when, having reloaded, we once more ascended the 
bank, he was taking aim at the last artilleryman, who fell, as his companions 

had done. 

~ ye, for laggin’ fellers!” growled the stranger. ‘ Why don’t ye 
take that ere big gun?” : 

Our small numbers, the bad direction of our first volley, but, above all, the 
precipitation with which we had jumped down the bank after firing it, had so 
encouraged the enemy, that a company of infantry, drawn up some distance in 
rear of the field-piece, fired a volley, and advanced at double-quick time, part 
of them making a small détour with the intention of cutting us off from our 
friends. At this moment, we saw Fanning and thiny men coming along the 
river bank to our assistance ; so without minding the Mexicans who were get- 
ting behind us, we rushed forward to within twenty paces of those in dur front, 
and taking steady aim, brought down every man his bird. The sort of despe- 
rate coolness with which this was done, produced the greater effect on our op- 
ponents, as being something quite out of their way. They would, perhaps, 
have stvod firm against a volley from five times our number, at a greater dis- 
tance ; but they did not like having their mustaches singed by our powder ; 
and after a moment's wavering and hesitation, they shouted out “ Diabolos ! 
Diabolos !”’ and throwing away their muskets, broke into a precipitate flight. 

Fanning and Wharton now came up with all the men. Under cover of the 
infantry’s advance, the gun had been re-manned, but, luckily for us, only by in- 
fantry soldiers ; for had there been artillerymen to seize the moment when we 
were all standing exposed on the prairie, they might have diminished our num- 
bers not alittle. ‘The fuse was already burning, and we had just time to get 
under the bank when the gun went off. Up we jumped again, and looked about 
us to see what was next to be done. 

Although hitherto all the advantages had been on our side. our situation was 
still a very perilous one. ‘The company we had put to flight had rejoined its 
battalion, which was now beginning to advance by échelon of companies. ‘The 
second battalion, which was rather farther from us, was moving forward in like 
manner, and in a parallel direction. We should probably, therefore, have to 
resist the attack of a dozen companies, one after the other; and it was to be 
feared that the Mexicans would finish by getting over their panic terror of our 
rifles, and exchange their distant and ineffectual platoon-firing for a charge with 
the bayonet, in which their superior numbers would tell. We observed, alse, 
that the cavalry, which had been keeping itself at a safe distance, was now put 
in motion, and formed up close to the island of muskeet trees, to which the 
right flank of the infantry was also extending itself. Thence they had clear 
ground for a charge down upon us. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the twelve men whom we had left in the 
island! Were they still there, or had they fallen back upon the mission in 
dismay at the overwhelming force of the Mexicans! If the latter, it was a 
bad business for us, for they were all capital shots, and well armed with rifles 
and pistols. We heartily wished we had brought them with us, as well as the 
eight men at the mission. Cut off from us as they were, what could they do 
against the whole of the cavalry and two companies of infantry which were 
now approaching the island? ‘lo add to our difficulties, our ammunition was 
beginning to run short. Many of us had only had enough powder and ball for 
fifteen or sixteen charges, which were now reduced to six or seven. It was no 
use desponding, however ; and, after a hurried consultation, it was agreed that 
Fanning and Wharton should open a fire upon the enemy's centre, while I made 
a dash at the field piece before any more infantry had time to come up for its 
protection. 

‘The infantry men who had re-manned the gun were by this time shot down, 
and, as none had come to replace them, it was served by an officer alone. Just 
as I gave the order to adyance to the twenty men who were to follow me, this 
officer fell. Simultaneously with his fall, | heard a sort of yell behind me, and, 
turniag round, saw that it proceeded from the wild spectre-looking stranger, 
whom I had lost sight of during the last few minutes. A ball had struck him, 
and he fell heavily to the ground, his rifle, which had just been discharged, and 
was still smoking from muzzle and touchhdle, clutched convulsively in both 
hands ; his features distorted, his eyes rolling frightfully. There was some- 
thing in the expression of his face at that moment which brought back to me, 
in vivid colouring, one of the earliest and most striking incidents of my resi- 
dence in Texas. Had I not myself seen him hung, I could have sworn that 
Bob Rock, the murderer, now lay before me. 

A second look at the man gave additional force to this idea. 

‘* Buob!"’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘ Bob!’ repeated the wounded man, in a broken voice, and with a look oi! 
astonishment, almost of dismay. ‘* Who calls Bob?!” 

A wild gleam shot from his eyes, which the next instant closed. 
come insensible. 

It was neither the time nor the place to indulge in speculations on this sin- 
gular resurrection of a man whose execution! had myself witnessed. With 
twelve hundred foes around us, we had plenty to occupy all our thoughts and 
attention. My people were already masters of the gun, and some of them 
drew it forward and pointed it against the enemy, while the others spread out 
right and left, to protect it with their rifles. Iwas busy loading the piece 
when an exclamation of sarprise from one of the men made me look up. 

There seemed to be something extraordinary happening among the Mexicans, 
to judge from the degree of confusion which suddenly showed itself in their 
ranks, and which, beginning with the cavalry and right flank of the infantry, 
soon became general throughout their whole force. It was a sort of wavering 
and unsteadiness which, to us, was quite unaccounteble, for fanning and Whar- 
ton had not yet fired twenty shots, and, indeed, had only just come within 
range of the enemy. Not knowing what it could portend, I called in my men, 
and stationed them round the gun, which I had double-shotted, and stood ready 
to fire. 

The confusion in the Mexican ranks increased. For about a minute they 
waved and reeled to and fro, as if uncertain which way to go; and, at last, the 
cavalry and right of the line fairly broke, and ran for it. ‘This example was 
followed by the centre, and presently the whole of the two battalions and three 
hundred cavalry were scattered over the prairie, in the wildest and most disor- 
derly flight. I gave them a parting salute from the eight-pounder, which would 
doubtless have accelerated their movements had it been possible to run faster 
than they were already doing. | 

We stood staring after the fugitives in perfect bewilderment, totally unable 
to explain their apparently causeless panic. At last the report of several rifles 
from the island of trees gave us a clue to the mystery. 

The infantry, whose left flank extended to the Salado, had extended their 
right into the prairie as far as the island of muskeet trees, in order to connect 
their line with the dragoons, and then by making a general advance, to attack 
us on all sides at once, and get the full advantage of their superior numbers. 
The plan was not a bad one. _ Iufantry and cavalry approached the island, quite 
unsuspicious of its being occupied. The twelve riflemen whom we had sta- 
tioned there remained per‘ectly quiet, concealed behind the trees ; allowed 
squadrons and companies to come within twenty paces of them, and then 
opened their fire, first from their pistols, then from their rifles. . 
Some six-and-thirty shots, every one of which told, fired suddenly from 4 
cover close to their rear, were enough to startle even the best troops, much more 
so our Mexican dons, who, already sufficiently inclined to a panic, now be- 
lieved themselves fallen into an imbuscade, and surrounded on all sides by the 
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Our first impulse was naturally to pursue the flying enemy, but a discovery 
made by some of the men, induced us to abandon that idea. They had opened 
the pouches of the dead Mexicans, in order to supply themselves with ammu- 
nition, ours being nearly expended; but the powder of the cartridges turned 
evt so bad as to be useless. It was little better than coal-dust, and would not 
carry a ball fifty paces to kill or wound. This accounted for our apparent. in- 
yulnerability to the fire of the Mexicans. The muskets also were of a very in- 
ferior description. Both they and the cartridges were of English make ; the 
former being stamped ‘ Birmingham,” and the latter having the name of an 
English powder manufactory, with the significant addition, “ for exporta- 
tion.” 

Under these circumstances, we had nothing to do but let the Mexicans run. 
We sent a detachment to the muskeet island, to unite itself with the twelve 
men who had done such good service there, and thence advance toward the 
ford. We ourselves proceeded slowly in the latter direction. This demon- 
stration brought the fugitives back again, for they had, most of them, in the 
wild precipitation of their flight, passed the only place where they could cross 
the river. They began crowding over in the greatest confusion, foot and horse, 
all mixed up together ; and, by the time we got within a hundred paces of the 
ford, tue prairie was nearly clear of them. Phere were still a conple of hun- 
dred men on our side of the water, completely at our mercy, and Wharton, who 
was a little in front with thirty men, gave the word to fire uponthem. No one 
obeyed. He repeated the command. Nota rifle was raised. He stared at 
his men, astonished and impatient at this strange disobedience. An old wea- 
ther-beaten bear-hunier stepped forward, squirting out his tobacco juice with 
all imaginable deliberation. 

“I tell ye what, capting!” said he, passing his quid over from his right 
cheek to his left ; “I calkilate, capting,” he continued, ‘ we'd better leave the 
poor devils of dons alone.” 

‘‘ The poor devils of dons alone!” repeated Wharton in a rage. 
mad, man?” 

Fanning and I had just come up with our detachment, and were not less sur- 
prised and angry than Wharton was at this breach of discipiine. ‘This man, 
however, did not allow himself to be disconcerted. 

“There s a proverb, gentlemen,” said he, turning to us, “which says, that 
one shoald build a golden bridge for a beaten enemy ; and a good proverb it is 
| calkilate—a considerable good one.” 

‘‘ What do you mean, man, with your golden bridge?” cried Fanning. “ This 
is no time for proverbs.” 7 ' 

‘Do you know that you are liable to be punished for insubordination ?”’ said 
|. It’s your duty to fire, and do the enemy all the harm you can; not to be 
quoting proverbs.”’ 

‘‘ Calkilate it is,” replied the man, very coolly. ‘ Calkilate I could shoot 
em without either danger or trouble ; but I reckon that would be like Spaniarcs 
or Mexicans; not like Americans—not prudent.” 

‘‘Not like Americans? Would you let the enemy escape, then, when we 
have him in our power?” 

‘Calkilate I would. Calkilate we should do ourselves more harm than him 
by shootin’ down his people. That was a considerable sensible commandment 
of yourn, always to shoot the foremost of the Mexicans when they attacked. 
It discouraged the bold ones, and was a sort of premium on cowardice. ‘Them 
as lagged behind escaped, them as came bravely on were shot. It was a good 
calkilation. If we had shot ‘em without discrimination, the cowards would 
have got bold, seein’ that they weren't safer in rear than in front. ‘The cowards 
are our best friends. Now them runaways,” continued he, pointing to the Mex- 
icans, who were crowding over the river, “are jest the most cowardly of ’em 
all, for in their fright they quite forgot the ford, and it’s because they ran so far 
beyond it, that they are last to cross the water. And if you fire at ’em now, 
theyll find that they get nothin’ by bein’ cowards, and next time, I reckon, 
they'll sell their hides as dear as they can.” 

Untimely as this palaver, to use a popular word, undoubtedly was, we could 
scarcely forbear smiling at the simple naire manner in which the old Yankee 
spoke his mind. 

“ Calkilate, captings,”’ he concluded, ‘ you'd better let the poor devils run. 
We shall get more profit by it than if we shot five hundred of’em. Next time 
they'll run away directly, to show their gratitude for our ginerosity.” 

The man stepped back into the ranks, and his comrades nodded approvingly, 
and calculated and reckoned that Zebediah had spoke a true word ; and mean- 
while the enemy had crossed the river, and was out of our reach. We were 
foreed to content ourselves with sending a party across the water to follow up 
the Mexicans, and observe the direction they took. We then returned to our 
old position. 

My first thought om arriving there was to search for the body of Bob Rock— 
for he it undoubtedly was, who had so marvellously appeared among us. _I re- 
paired tothe spot where I had seen him fall; but could discover no signs of 
him, either dead or alive. Iwent over the whole scene of the fight, searched 
imong the vines and along the bank of the river; there were plenty of dead 
Mexicans—cavalry, infantry, and artillery—but no Bob was to be found, nor 
could any one inform me what had become of him, although several had seen 
him fall. 

I was continuing my search, when I met Wharton, who asked me what I 
was seeking, and on learning, shook his head gravely. He had seen the wild 
prairieman, he said, but whence he came, or whither he was gone, was more 
than he could tell. It was along time since anything had startled and aston- 
ished him so much as this man’s appearance and proceedings. He (Wharton,) 
had been stationed with his party among the vines, about fifiy paces in the 
rear of Fanning’s people, when just as the Mexican infantry had crossed the 
ford, aud were forming up, he saw a man approaching at a brisk trot from the 
rorth side of the prairre. He halted about a couple of hundred yards from 
Wharton, tied his raustang to a bush, and with his rifle on his arm, strode along 
the edge of the, prairie in the direction of the Mexicans. When he passed 
near Wharton, the latter called out to him to halt, and say who he was, whence 
he came, and whither, going. 

‘ Who I am is no business of yourn,”’ replied the man; ‘nor where I come 
from neither. You'll soon see where |’m goin’. 1’m goin’ agin’ the enemy.” 

“Then you must come and join us,” cried Wharton. . 

This the stuanger testily refused to do. He'd fight on his own hook, he 
said. 

Wharton told him he must not do that. 

He should like to see who'd hinder him, he said, and walked on. ‘The next 
moment he shot the first artilleryman. After that they lect him take his own 
way. 

Neither Wharton, nor any of his men, knew what had become of him; but 
at last [ met wich a bear-hunter, who gave me the following information : 

‘Calkilatin,” said he, “that the wild prairieman’s rifle was a capital good 
ore, as good a one as ever killed a bear, he tho’t it a pity that it should fall into 
bad hands, so he went to secure it himself, although the frontispiece of its dead 
owner warn't very invitin’. But when he stooped to take the gua, he got such 
a shove as knocked him backward, and on getting up, he saw the prairieman 
openin’ his jacket and examinin’ a wound on his breast, which was neither deep 
nor dangerous, although it had taken away the man's senses for a while. The 
ball had struck the breast bone, and was quite near the skin, so that the wound- 
ed man pushed it out with his fingers ; and then supporting bunself ou his rifle, 
got up from the ground, and without euher a thankye, or a d—nye, walked to 
where his mustang was tied up, got on its back, and rode slowly away in a 
northerly direction. 

This was all the information I could obtain on the subject, and shortly af-er- 
ward the main body of our army came up, and | had other matters to occupy 
iny attention. General Austin expressed his gratitude and approbation to our 
brdve fellows, after a truly republican and democrstic fashion. He shook hands 
with all the rough bear and buffalo hunters, and drank with them. ‘Fanning 
and myself he promoted, on the spot, to the rank of colonel. Be 

We were giving the general a detailed account of the morning's srewis, 
when a Mexican priest appeared with a flag of truce and several wagons, ae 
craved permission to take away the dead. This was of course granted, an 
we had some talk with the padre, who, however, was too wily a customer to al- 
low himself to be pumped. What fittle we did get out of him, determined os 
to advance the same af ernoon against San Antonio. We thought there was 
some chance, that in the present panic struck state of the Mexicans, we might 
obtain possession of the place by a bold and sudden assault. 

In this, however, we were mistaken. We found the gates closed, and the 
enemy on his guard, but too dispirited to es our taking up a es at 
about canaon-shot from the great redoubt. e had soon invested all the out- 
lets from the city. > 

San Antonio de Bexar lies ina fertile and well-irrigated valley, stretching 
In the centre of the town rises the fort of the 
ces of artillery of va- 
ly three thou- 
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westward from the river Salado. : 
Alamo, which at that time was armed with forty-eight pie 
rious calibre. ‘The garrison of the town and fortress was near 
sand strong. : ; oh Dom 5 

Our artillery consisted of two batteries of four six, and five eight-poun ~ ; 
our army of eleven hundred men, with which we had nut only to carry on the 
siege, but also to make head against the forces that would be sent against us 
from Cohabuila, or. the frontier of which province General Cos was stationed, 
with a strong bedy of troops. 

We me ho discgunmnls however, and opened our fire upon the city. 
During the first week, not a day passed without sinart skirmishes. Genera] 
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well mounted, and capital horsemen; they were no match for our backwoods. 
Those from the western Sidted Gepecia'ly, ‘accustomed to Indian war. 
fare and cunning, leid traps and ambuscades for the Mexicans, and were con- 
stantly ing their detachmen's. As for the besieged, if one of them 
showed his head fur ten seconds above the city wall, he was sure of geiting a 
rifle bullet through it. I cannot say that our besieging army was a perfect mo. el 
of militar discipline ; but any deficiencies in that respect were mae guod by 
the inielligence of the men, and the zeal and unanimity with which they pursu- 
ed the accomplishment of ove great obj ct—the capture of the city—tbe liber- 
ty and independence of Texas. 

The badness of the gunpowder used by the Mexicans, was again of great 
serviietous Many of theie cannon balls that fell far short of us, were col 
lecied and returned to the:n with powerful effect. We kept a sharp look-ou' 
for convoys, and captured no less than three—one of horses, another o! provis 
ions, and twenty thousand dollars in money. 

Atter an eight weeks’ siege, a breach having been made, the city surrender- 
ed, and a month later the fort followed the cxrample. With a powerful park of 
ar illery, we then advanced upon Goliad, the strongest fortress in l'exas, which 
like wise capi:ulated in about four weeks time. We were now masters of the 
whole cvuntry, end the war was apparently at an end. 

But the Mexicans were not the people to give up their best province so easily. 
They had too much of the o'd Spanich character about t:.em—that determined 
obstinacy which susteined the Spani-rds during their protracted struggle wita 
the Moors. The houor of their republic was compromised, and that must be 
redeemed. ‘Thunuering proclamations were issued, denouncing the Texans 
as rebels, who should be swept off the face of the earth, and threatening ‘he 
United States for having aided us with money and volunteers. Ten thousand 
of the best troops in Mexico en:ered Texas, and were shortly to be followed by 
ten thousand more. The Pyesident, General Santa Auna, himself came to 
take the command, attended by a numerous and brilliant staff. 

The Texans laughed at the fanfarronades of the dons, and did not attach suf- 
ficient imporsanve to these formidable preparations. Their good opinion o! 
ihemselves, and contempt: of their foes, had been increased to an unreasonable 
degree by their recent and rapid suecesces. They forgot that the trvops to 
which they had hitherto been opposed were for the most part militia, and that 
those now advancing against them were of a far better description, and had 
probably better powder. The call to arms made by our president, Burnet, was 
d'sregarded by many. and we could only get together about 1wo thousand men, 
of whom nearly two-thirds had to be lett to yarrison the fort of Golicd and 
Alamo. In the first named place we left seven hundred and sixty men, undei 
the command of Fanning ; im the latter, something more than five hundred. 
With the semaining seven or eight hundred, we took the field. 

The Mexicans advanced so rapidly, that they were upon us before we were 
aware of it, and we were compelled to retreat, leaving the garrison of the two 
forts to their fa‘e, and a right melancholy one it proved to be. 

One morning news was brought to Goliad that a number of country people, 
principally women and children, were on their way to the fort, closely pursued 
by the Mexicans, F nning, losing sight of prudence in his compassion for 
these pvor people, immediately ordered a ba‘talion of five hundrec men, under 
the command of Major Ward, to go ani meet the fugitives and escort them 
in. The major, and several officers of the garrison, doubted 4s tu the proprie- 
‘y of this measure; but Fanning, full of sympathy for his unprotected coun- 
try-women, insisted, and the battalion moved out. They soon came in sight 
of the fugitives, as they thought, but on drawing nearer, the latter turned out to 
be Mexican draguons, who sprang upon their horses, which were concealed in 
the neighboring islands of trees. and a desperate fight began. The Mexicans, 
far superior in numbers, received every moment accessious to their strengia. 
The Louis-Potosi and Santa Fe cavalry, fellows who seem born on hor seback, 
were there. Ouz unfortunate countrymen were hemmed in on al! sides. The 
fight lasted two days, and only two men out of the five hundred escaped with 
their lives. 

Before the news of this misfortune reached us, orders had been sent to Fan 
ning 'o evecuate the fo.t and join us with six pieces of artillery. He received 
the order, and proceeded io execute it. But what might have been very prac- 
ticable for eight hundred and sixty men, was impossible for three hundred avd 
sixty. Nevertheless, Fauning began his march through the prairie. His little 
band was almost immediately surrounded by the enemy. After a gallant de- 
fence, which lasted twelve hours, they succeeded in reaching an island, but 
scarcely had they established themseives there, when they found that their am- 
munition was expended. There was nothing left for them, but to accept the 
terms offered by the Mexicans, who pledged themselves, that if they laid down 
their arms, they should be permitted to return to their homes. But the rifles 
were no sooner piled, than the Texans found themselves charged by their 
treacherous foes, who butchered them without mercy. Only an advanced pos 
of three mén succeeded in escaping. 

The five hundred men whom we had left in San Antonio de Bexar, fared 
no better. Not being sufficiently numerous to hold ovt the town as well as 
the Alamo, they retreated into the latter. The Mexican artillery soon laid a 
part of the fort in ruins. Still its defenders held out. After eight days’ fight- 
ing, during which the loss of the beseigers was tremendously severe, the Alamo 
was taken, and not a single Texan left alive. 

We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost two-thirds of our army, and little 
more than seven hundred men remained to resist the numerous legions of our 
victorious foe. The prospect before us, was one well calculated to daunt the 
stoutest heart. — ' 

The Mexican general, Santa Anna, moved his army forward in two divi 
sions, one stretching along the coast toward Velasco, the other advancing toward 
Sun Felipe de Austin. He himself, with a small force, marched in the centre. 
At Fort Bend, twenty milés below San Felipe, he crossed the Brazus, and 
shortly afterward es ablished himself with about fifteen hundred men in an in- 
trenched camp. Our army, under ihe command of General Houston, was in 
front of Harrisburg, to which place the congress had retreated. 

it was on the night of the twentieth of Apzil, and our whole disposable force, 
some seven hundred men, were bivauacking in and about an island of syca 
mores. It was acloudy, stormy eveniog; a high wind was blowing, and the } 
branches of the trees groaned aud creaked’ abuve our heads. The wearher 
harmonised well enough with our feelings, which were sad and desponding 
when we thought of tte desperate state of our cause. . We (the officers) were 
sitting in acircle round the general and Alealde, both of whom appeared uneasy 
and auxious. More than once they got up, and walked backward and forward, 
seemingly impatient, and as if they were waiting for or expecting something. 
There was a deep silence throughout the bivovac ; some were sleeping, ahd 
those who watch: d were in rio humor for idle chat. , 

“ Who goes there!” suddenly shouted one of the sentries. ‘The answer 
we did not hear, but it was apparenily satisfactory, for there was no further 
challenge, and a few seconds afterward an orderly came up, and whispered’ 
something in the ear of the Alcalde. ‘The latver hurried away, and presently 
returning, speke a few words in a low tone to the general, and ther to us offi- 
cers. In an instant we were all upon our feet. In less than ten minutes, the 
bivouac was broken up, and our little army on the march. 

All our people were well mounted, and armed with rifles, pistols. and bowie 
knives. We had six field-pieces, but we-took only four, haruessed with twice 
the usual number of horses.- We marched. at.a rapid trot the whole night, led 
by a tall, gaunt figure of a man who acted as guide, and kepi some distance 
in front. [ more than once asked the Alcalde who this was. ‘ You will 
know by and by,” was his answer. 

Before daybreak we had ridden five..and twenty miles,-but had been -com- 
pelled to abandon two more guns.’ As yet, rio one knew the objec: of this 
forced march. ‘he general commanded a halt, and ordered the men to re 
fresh and s‘rengthen. themse!ves by food and drink... While they were doig 
this, he assembled the officers around him, and the meaning of our night march 
was explained tous. The camp in which the Mexican president and geveral- 
in-chief had intrenched himself was within a mile of us; Gereral Parza, with 
two thousand men, was twenty miles further to the rear; General Filasola, 
with one thousand, eighteen miles lower down on the Brazos ; Viesca, with 
fifteen hundred, twenty five miles higher up. One bold and decided blow, and 
Texas might yet be free. There was not a moment to lose, nor was one lost. 
The general addressed the men. rah 1 

“ Friends! Brothers! Citizens! General Santa Anna is within a mile of us 
with fifteen hundred men. The hour that is to decide the question of Texan 
lib rty is now arrived. What say you? Do we attack?” . 

‘We do!"- exclaimed the men with one voice, cheerfully and decidedly. 

In the most perfect s illness, we arrived within two hundred paces of the 
enemy'scamp. The reveillee of the sleeping Mexicans was the discharge of 
our two field-pieces loaded with canister. Rushing on to within twenty-five 
paces of the intrenchment, we gave them a deadly volley from our rifles, and 
then, throwing away the latter, bounded up the breastworks, a pistol in each 
hend. The Mexicans, scared and stupefied by ths sudden attack, were run- 
ning about in the wildest confusion, seeking their arms, and not knowing which 
way toturn. After firing our pistols, we threw them away as we hed doe 
our rifles, and drawing our bowie-knives, fell, with a shout, upon the masses 
of the terrified foe. if was more like the boarding of a ship than any land 
fight I had ever seen or imagined. » 

My sta'ion was on the right of the line, where the breastwork, ending io a 
redoubt, was steep and high. I made two attempts to climb up, but both 
times slipped back. On the third trial [ nearly gamed the summit; but was 
again slipping down, when a hand seized me by the collar, and pulled me up 
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A frightful butchery ensued. Our men, who were for the most part, and at 
most times, peaceable and humane in disposition, seemed converted into per- 
fect fiends. Wh: le ranks of the enemy ‘eli under their knives. Some idva 
may be formed ef the horrible slaughter, from the fact ‘hat the fight from be- 
ginning to end, did not last above ten minutes, and in that time nearly eight 
hundred Mexicans were shot or cut down. ‘No quarter !” was the cry of the 
infuriaced assailants: ‘Remember Alamo! Remember Goliad! Think of 
Fanning, Ward!” The Mexicans threw themseives on their knees, imploring ° 
mercy. ‘* Misericordia ! Cuartel, por el amor de Dios!’ shrieked they in 
heart-rendiig tunes; but their supplications were not listened to, and every 
man of them would inevita:ly have been butchered, had not General Houston 
and the officers dashed in between the victors and the vanquished, and with the 
arene difficulty, and by threats of cutting down our own men if they did not 

esist, put an e:d 'o this scene of bloodshed, and saved the Texan character 
from the stain of unmanly cruelty. 

When all was over I hurries back to the place where I had left the Alcalde 
with Bob. The latter lay, bleeding from six wounds, only a few p ces from 
the spot where he had helped me up the breastwork. The bodies of two dead 
Mexicans served him for a pillow. The Alcalde was kneeling by hs side, gez- 
ing sadly and earnestly into the face of the dying man 3 

For Bob was dying ; but it was no longer the death of the despairing mur- 
derer. The expression of his features was calm and compo ed,and his eyes 
were rais d to heaven with 2 look of hope and supplication. 

I stooped down end asked bim how he felt himself, but he made no answer 
and eviden.ly did not recollect me. After a minute or two, , 

‘* How goes it with the fight?” he asked in a broken voice. 

‘‘ We have conquered, Bob. The enemy killed or taken. 
caped.” 

He pansed a little, and then spoke again. 

‘‘Have I done my duty? May I hope to be forgiven *”’ 

The Alcalde answered him in an agitated voice : 

‘ He who forgave the sinner on the cross, will doubtless be merciful to you, 

Bob. His holy book says: There is more joy over one sinner that repenteth 
than over nnety and nine just men. Be of good hope, Bob! the Alm ghty 
will surely be merciful to you!” 
_ “Thank ye, squire,” gasped. Bob, “ you're a true friend, a friend in life and 
in death. Well, it’s come at last,” said he, while a resigned and happy smile 
stole over his features. 
come at last!’ 

He gazed up at the Alcalde with a kindly expression of countenance. 
— was a slight shuddering movement of his whole frame—Bob was 

ead. 

The Alcalde remained kneeling for a short time by the side of the corpse, - 
his lips moving in prayer. At last he rose to his feet. 

‘God desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from 
his wickedness and live,” said he, ina lew and solemn tone. “1 had those ~ 
words in my thoughts four years ago, when I cut him down from the branch of 
the Patriarch.” 

‘Four years ago!” cried I. 
to save him! 
the foe?” 

“It was, and much more than that has he done,”’ replied the Alcalde, no 
longer striving to conceal the tears that fell from his eyes. ‘‘ For four years 
has he dragged on his wretched existence, weary of the world, and despised of 
all men. or four years has he served us, lived, fought, and spied for us, 
without honor, reward, hope, or consolation—without a single hour of tran- 
quillity, or a wish for aught except death. Al! this to serve Texas and his 
countrymen. Who-shall say this man wasnotatrve patriot? God will surely 
be merciful to his soul,’’ said the Alcalde, after a- pause. 

“ [ trust he will,” answered I, deeplv affected. ‘ 

We were interrupted at this moment by a message from General Houston, 
to whom we immediately hastened. All was uproar and confusion. Santa 
Anva could not be found among the prisoners. “ 

This was a terrible disappointment, forthe capture of the Mexican president 
had been our principal object, and the victory we had gained was compara- 
tively unimportant if he escaped. Indeed, the hope of putting an end to the 
war by h.s capture, had more than anything encouraged and stimulated us to 
the anequal conflict. | " 

The mo:nent was a very critical one. Among our men were some thirty or 
forty most desperate.characters, who began handling their knives, and casting 
looks upon the prisoners, the meaning of which it was impossible to mistake. 
Selecting some of our trustiest men, we stationed them as a guard over the 


Not a man @es- 


go! “Then you cut him down, and were in time 
Was it he who yesterday brought us news of the vicinity of 


them as to what had become of their general. , 
They bad noue of them seen Sarta Anna since the commencement of the ° 
fight, and it was clear that he must have made his escape while we were get- 
ting over the breastworks. He-could not be very far off, and we at once teok 
measures to find him. A hundred men were sent off with the prisonerste © 
Harrisburg, and a hundred others, capitaily mounted on horses found i the 
Mexican camp, started to scour the-country in search of the fugitive chief. I 
accompanied the latterdetachment.” — , 
We had been twelve hours in the saddle, and had ridden over neatly a hun- 
dred miles of ground. We began to despair of finding the game we were in 
quest of, and were thinking of abandoning the chase, when at a distance of 
shout seven miles from the camp, one of our most experienced hunters disco- 


| vered the print of a small and delicate boot upon some soft ground leading to 


a marsh. Following this trail, it at last led us to a man sunk Op to the waist in 
the swamp, and so covered with mud and filth, as to be quite unrecognizable. 
We drew him from his hiding place, half dead with cold and terror, and, hav- 
ing washed the dirt from his face, we found him to be a man of about forty 
years of age, with blue eyes, of a mild but crafiy expression; a narrow, high 
forehead ; long, thin nose, rather flesby -at the tip ; projecting upper-lip, and 
long chin. These features tallied too exactly with the description we had had. 
of the Mexican president, for us to doubt that our prisoner was Santa Anna 
himself. 

The only thing that at all tended to shake this conviction, was the extraor- 
diaary poltroonery of our new captive. He threw himself on his knees, beg 
ging us,-in the name of God and all the saints, to spare his life. Our rettera- 
ted assurances and promises were insufficient to convince him of his being ip 
perfect safety, or to induce him to adopt a demeanour more consistent with his 
dignity and high station. . 

The events which succceded this for unate capture, are too well known to 
require more than a very brief rec spitulation. The same evening a truce was 
agreed upon between Houston and Santa Anna, the latter sending orders to his 
different generals to retire upon San Antonio de Bexar, and other places in the 
direction of the Mex can frontier. These orders, valueless as emanating from 
a prisoner, most of the generels were weak or cowardly enough to obey, am 
obedience for which they were afterward brought to trial by the Mexican con- 
gress. In afew days, two-thirds of Texas was in our possession. 

The news of these successes brought crowds of volunteers to our staudardy 
In three weeks we had an army of several thousand men, with which we ad- 
vanced against the Mexicans. There was nomore fighting, however, for our 
antagonists had had enough, and allowed themselves to b2 driven from one 
position to another, till, ia a month’s time, there was not one left m,the 


country. 


St le was 0 and Texas was Free! 
ee ee Blackwood’s Magazine {or January. 
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In the darkness and confusion I did not distinguish the face off 
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opened for the season, with Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster as lessees, 
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captives, and, having thus essured the safety of the latter, began questioning. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


Tus expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy pecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last’two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subscribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
barrassments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the goed cause who yet 
wtand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelied by 
sheer necessity—he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 
@ new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the “ Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sui generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American newspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoted almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifold interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
limited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
« saltpetre won't save it.”” Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know- 
ing full well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 
and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 
ee. of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Turf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do jt. Andto enable his present sub- 
ecribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
enes the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year’s subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 


he may select, of the annexed 
PORTRAITS, SUPERBLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 


From Original Paintings. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in \he character of ‘ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 





BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 

It is allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the “ Spirit of the Times ” was 
eommenced, in 1831, the price of Blovd Stock has advanced beyond all precedent—great 
Bumbers of gentlemen throughout the Union have been encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
jously to watch over their interests. The punctual dissemination of Sporting Intelli- 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to * keep the thing a going "—and unless there 
is some acknowledged authority for the blood and performances of Horses—some accre- 
dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breeders and Turfmen 
ean interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 
going On throughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value o 

Blood Stock be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary 


hacks and roadsters. 
I> A New Voutvume of the “ Spirit of the Times '""—the Fourteenth—wiil be com 


menced on the 2d day of March nezt, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe for it, that upon forwarding their names, the 
Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, the paper also, while 
theirsubscriptions will date from the 2d of March—the date of the New Volume. 


Dec. 30, 1643. 





On Wits in Sporting Circles. 


The Turf in Canada.—-The prospects of sport next season are highly fat- 
tering, several good performers having recently gone there from this section. 
Col. Coster’s fine Gilly America has just been sold there ; she will be trained 
by Shaw, we bear, in the string of Mr. Parris, at Ogdensburg, N. Y , oppo- 
site Prescott. A letter from St. Catherice’s, Canada West, informs us that 
a Four mile stake for all ages bas been opened at Toronto, of $100 each sub- 
scription, to which the club propose to add $500. The nomivations will pro- 
bably include Gosport, Hector Bell, Truxton and Heiress, (from “ the States,”’) 
or Emigrant, who is in the same stable with the latier. 








Mary Jenes.—Enquiry having been made relative to the pedigree of this fine 
performer; (now ia the etud of T. B. Gotvesy, Esq , of Selma, Ala.) we can 
state that she was bred by Maj. Wa. Jungs, of Cold Spring Harbour, L.!. She 
was got by Imp. Barefoot, out of Eleanor by Eclipse, ber dam by Imp. Mese 
senger, out of the celebrated “ Yankee mare,” by Imp. Figure. Mary Jones 
started but once on Long Island, but has since won, it is said, fifieen times: 
having lost but two races. 

Sport in Arkansas. —A correspondent of the Batesville “ North Arkansas,” 
commusicates the result of the late match between F'reshet and Tyre Mussett, 
in the following terms :— 





Walnut Grove, Jackson Co., Dec 25, 1843. 
Dear Sin: The race between Freehet and Tyre Mussett has jest come off ; 
Freshet winning in 2 straight heata, easily. Time4m—4:3 Before starting 
Tyre was the favorite, but little betting, owing to the filly appearing injured in 
the hock. I think Freshet a race neg some distance, and will authorize you to 
say ehe can beat either of the colts she run against last spring in a sweep- 
eteke at Van Buren ; tue race: to come off over this couree, the last Wednes.- 
day in March next, mile heats for $500 aside, half forfeit, to be closed by the 
15th of February next. This is a fine course, and every accommodation by 
the proprietor, K. Stone, who is a whole team of himself. Come to ihe races 
in January, and try and get Pete Whetstene to come with you ;—he can 

caich items for at least fifty letters. Yours, dc. D. 





The Shooting and Fishing in the counties of Hamilton and Herkimer, iv thie 
State, are well described by a new correspovudent in to-day’s paper, to which 
we invite attention. We would have dared the fate of the onfortunate Master 
of Ravenswood, in our search for the wounded Moose, shot by ene of the party, 
rather then leeve him in the swamp to die “unhonored and unsung.” We 
hope our correspondent will favor us with other sketches of his hunting expe- 
dit'ons. 

The Pinevtlle (S.C.) Races were to commence on Wednesday last, under 
pleesant auspices. We shall probably publish a report next week. 


Bear Hunting in Louisiana.—A capita! description of this exciting sport 
from Tuorre’s “ Intelligencer” was published ia our last. Since then we have 
met with the following, in the “ Picayune :’’— 


A correspondent writes to us from Vermilliouville, Lafayette Perish, in 
thie State, telling about a famous bear hunt iu that vicinity. We have got 
to re-write the story in a shorter form, to find it accommodation in our cir- 
cumecribed columns. It seems that on the 3d ult. a party went out from that | 
neighborhood on @ bear hunting expedition. After other marceuvrings a bear 
wae ehot, weighing four hundred and fifty pounds. While the party were en- 
geged in elaughtering this animal, the dogs raised another, that made off in an 
oposite direction, cross ng a large body of water, and compelling the hunters to 
take to theirboats. After crossing this water, six more bears were “ scared 
up” end krocked over, but by the time this work was accomplished the hunters 
found themselves benighted in a canebrake. There, lowever, they made their 
camp, ekianed, slaughtered and cooked their game, ate their supper and went 
to bed. We are sorry we cannot find room for the story in the humorous 
words of our correspondent, but seven bears killed in a day, by any small body 
of hea’ets, in the wilde of Louisiana, deserves to fiud some sort of record in 
the epcrting ennsls of the country, 






From a Correspondent. 

The usually quiet, tranquil circles, of the Chess playing portion of this com- 
munity, have been excited to a most extraordinary degree, in consequence of a 
match which has been for some time in progress between Messrs Sch—n and 
S—-y. 

The former gentleman has enjoyed for some years, the distinguished and de- 
served reputation of being the finest player in the United States, and even 
among those who rank highest on the continent of Europe, there are many who 
can bear unwilling testimony to his superior skill. 

Mr. S——y on the contrary, has entered the field with “a name unknown to 
fame,” an Englishman, with the characteristic obstinacy of his country, both 


ready and willing to dispute the superiority of everybody and every thing. It 
must, however, be admitted, that the result of the match is such, that xo 
it may not raise him above the elevation of his antagonist, it will at least ex- 
cuse him from the charge of presumption, in having dared to enter the lists 
with so formidable a competitor. 

On the termination of the match the number of games won by each player 
were as follows :— 


S—y......---.- w2e60 hed nedobere ar oe 11 
Sch—n ....... a aieetiidiiaaiinieds as ee eee 9 
NR INR ERS ED Ie 5 


According to the terms of the match (which was played at the Carlton House), 
the first winner of 11 games was to be declaredl conqueror ; drawn games only 
to be counted with reference to the party having the first move, which in every 
instance was to be alternate. Subjoined is the score of two of the games :— 











FIRST GAME. 
sS—y. Sch—n. S y. Sch—n. 
KP2 KP2 Kt toQ3 R to K 6 
KKttoB3 QkKttoB3 Kt to Kt 4 QP 1 
QP2 P takes P | Kt to Q 5 RtoK 4 
KBtoQB4 K KtteB3 Kt takes B ch QR P takes Kt 
K Pl QP2 K Kt P2 QBP2 
K Bto Q Kt 5K Kt to K 5 QKtP2 K toQ 2 
Castles QBto K Kt5 K to Kt 2 KttoQB3 
QtoQ3 B takes Kt K RtoQ K toQ3 
Q takes B K BtoQ B4 P takes Pch P takes P 
QKttoQ2 KKttoKt4 QRtooQKt2QBP1 
QtoK Kt3 KKttoK3 R takes P QPl 
KBtoQ 33 QtoK Kt4 R takes P R to K 7 ch 
Q tales Q Kt takes Q K to Kt 3 Kt to K 4 
KBP? KttoK 3 R takes P QBPl 
KBP1 Kt to Q KBP 1 R to K 6 ch 
KttoQ Kt3 BtoQ Kt3 KtoR4 QBPIl 
QBtoK B4 Q Kt toits 5 RtoK B QP1l 
QRP1 Kt takes Q B P KBP 1 Kt takes P 
B takes Kt P checks K R takes Kt Q P queens 
K to corner P takes B R ch KtoQB4 
QRtoB KtQB3 R ch K to Q 5 
R takes P Castles (Q side) RtoQ2ch Ktohis5 
KttoBS5 K RtoK RtoQ Bd5ch KtoB6 
QBtoKt5 RK takes P RtoQBe2 Q to Qch 
B takes R K takes B and of course wins 
Sch—n. SECOND GAME. S y. 
KP2 steemuboaeees K P2 
ee eee ota ee e Cabece x P takes P 
eS ee Se blew K Kt P2 
eee ee ess K Kt P 1 
OS a ee KBtoK2 
res Penh OO Se es thes QP1 
| Bui Rae Raaner:  eeecea  e P takes Kt 
ame oO ae gts K B takes P ch 
eae Gee, i Oe Oe baee Q Bech 
BtoK 2 daababid dass B takes B ch 
K takes B jdeda die tii QtoK Kkt4 
eee! Bt com §) pesae ye. 7A Q takes P ch 
kk , Re is ee ee ee QKttoB3 
R takes B dB ee Castles ch 
Benes 'o. » » “eB gelees weer s Q takes P ch 
K toQ bdbata ls td dtdeld QtoK B6ch 
KtoQB2 odilvead Mas Qto Q6ch 
TS eee ee eee K Kt toK2 
fl i ee oa K Kt B4 
Dee € 9100 oA i eee antind PtoK B6 
REE 90) ko | sede BESS ESS ; K to Kt sq. 


and wins in a few moves. 








MOBILE (Ala.) RACES, Bascombe Course. 
We learn from the ‘‘ Daily Advertiser” of that city, that the “ Mobile As- 


sociation Races” commenced on 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17, 1844—Purse $200, $25 to 2d best horse, free for all ages, 3 yr. 
olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3ibs. to 
mares and geldings. [C#~ Horses to take their age from 1st May £3 Mile heats. 

Jas. E. Zunt's ch m. Susan Hill, by [mp. Giencoe, out of Susan Hill by Timo- 


SS eee TTT a 
Isaac Van Leer’'s (Thos. Kirkman’s) gr. c. Dandy, by Imp. Fop. dam by Imp. Le- 

viathan, 3 vrs.....-..-. Ee tnctinh Gin culate Gp dhlatiin sudietitn dren 0 ott Satine wtdn é 4 2 
D. Myers’ b. f. Myers, by Pacific, dam by Sir Richard, 4 yrs -......-..-.... oa 


Lucy 
M. J. McRae’s b. h. John Hunter, by Shark, out of Coquette by Sir Archy, 7 yrs 2 dist 
Time not given. 


The ** Advertiser” states that Susan Hill won easily. The weather was fine, 
the track in tolerably good conditior, notwithstanding the late rains, and there 
was a very reepectable concourse of spectators in attendance. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 18—Purse $300, of which the 2d best horse received $50 ; weights as 
before. Two mile heats. 
1. Van Leer’s (Thos. Kirkman’s) ch. f. Liatuneh, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. 


Jonny Milla, 3 YER... cavcvcccenscccasecccccccsncsccensccccesoenonsesecescoene Ls 
D. Myers’ b. f. Oriole (own sister to Linnet, Wren, Falcon, Swallow, etc.), by 

Im>. Leviathan, out of Object by Marshal Ney ............--.--.-------6---- 22 
M. J. McRae’s h. Bankrupt, out of an Imp. mare by Emilius, 5 yre.......-...--- 3 dist 


Time, 3:57—3:51. 

A finer day never shone on a course than to-day—the ladies shone out too, 
and both conepired to impart additional delight to the sport. There were three 
entries, Bavkrupt, Liatunah, and Oriole. Public favor, like safety, lay in the 
middie. and tosuch an extent that little or no bett'og took place. Bankrupt was 
entirely out of order, having been training only a month, after playing ‘‘ saddle 
horee " forthe summer. The favorite evidently hag little trouble in winning 
either heat, or both, snd in the second narrowly escaped shutting vut the field. 

The following are the entries for the three mile day :-— 


FRIDAY, Jan. 19—Jockev Club Purse $100, conditions 45 before. Three mile heats. 
Isaac Van Leer's (Thos. Kirkman's) ch. f. Peytona, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess 
Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs. 
D. Myers’ c. Beaver John, by Lmp. Belshazzar, dam by Partner, 3 yrs. 





AUGUSTA (Ga.) RACES, Lafayette Course. 
We are indebted to the * Chronicle and Sentine: ” for the report annexed :— 
MONDAY, Jan. 22, 1844—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry Wibs.—4, 
—— 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs., allowing 3)bs. te mares and geldings. Mile 
ats. 


Geo. Robinson's ch. f. Frances Amanda, by Pennoyer, out of Sally M‘Grath,3 yrs. 1 1 
Col. H. L. Jones’ ch. h. Robert Rowton, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Arab, 5 yrs ...... 3 2 
Wm. Eddings’ ch. g. De Soto, by Hualpa, dam by Phenomenon, 4 yrs............. 2 3 


Time, 1:53—1:56. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 23—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


J. Lamkin!s ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, aged............ ys 
ap Barkley & S. Perry’s ch. m. Julia Davie, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Kosciusko, 
GES. cccccencse o cqucegeecees SaOe co en cons cswencen caneseecces sent enon ceancenenns 22 
L. Shelton’s ch. c. Morgan, by John Bascombe, out of Emma Hampton, 4 yrs__.... 4 3 
A. 8. Jones’ b.h. Richard Rowton, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Falstaff, grandam by 
wR Saith’s be “‘Joicy Alien, pedigtee ai nd age omitt EN thane am 2 
.R. Smith’s b. ¢. Jotey , pedigree and age omitted. .........---.-...-....-. di* 
l Time, 3:57—3:58. * Drawn on account of lameness. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 24— Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Barkley & Perry’s b. f. Lucinda, by Bertrand Jr., dam by Roanoke, 4 yrs.......... 11 
Wm. R. Smith's b h. Billy Gay, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances,5 yrsb.. 2 2 
ay - > gs g. Brandy, by John Bascombe, out of Betsey Wallace by Alexan- 

og i RO FR ep LR Re ng ih EEE ap ee, 
Time, 6:06—6:06. Course very heavy. 
For the purse for mile heate, best 3 in 5. Richard Rowton and Nancy Row- 


lind were entered. There were two matches for smal! amounts also to come 
off on the 25th. 





From the Pittsburg “‘ American.’’ 

ppereing in the North-West ..We republish the following advertisement, 
from the lowa Democrat, which nas lately granted an exchange with the 
Tondon * Times,” fur the benefitef our friend Porter of the N. Y. “ Spirit.” 
This is a great country ! and fast running to extremes ! 
Sweepstakes. Keosauqua Pali Races! !!—A Sweepstake race will come 
off over the Keosavqua cuurse on the 25th December next, one half mile— 
five doilars entrance, free for any horse. Those wishing to enter their horses, 
will meet at Keosauqua, on the tenth of December next, for the purpose of 
choosing a committee of arrangements, to whose scrutiny all horse proposed to 
tbe entered shall be subjected. 
By order of the Keosauqua Jockey Club. 
Keosauqua, Nov. 23, '48—19—5t. 
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"hs tut callenter ouphonry: tes sunmckp.ontg Seem an 
which hed fallen, it wae extremely bad. The running was much better 


could have been anticipated. 


THE LATE FAST RACES AT NEW ORLEANS. 
BOSTON’S PEDIGREE CORRECTED. 

Even at the hazard of giving offence to some of the sensitive Turfmen, or 
their friends, at New Orleats, you will allow me, Mr. Editor, to express my 
concurrence with your views of “ the best three mile race ever run in Amer. 
ica.” If our New Orleans friends wish justice to be done to their steeds in 
the neighborhood of “ Mason’s and Dixon’s line,” they must carry weight 
for age somewhat approximating the customs in that region. I wil] confess 
however, that a second aud third heat of three miles in 5m 40s, even with a: 
feather, would be capital running over such courses as 1 have been ac. 
customed to see in Virginia. If, however, Gallwey and Saartin ran on the 
Sih of January the best three mile race that has been run in this country, E 
think I can demonstrate by figures that a better race was run the next day, 
when the winner is stated not to have been put up, in any part of the race, 
In Gallwey’s close ly contested three mile race, no mile was run faster than 
1:51, nor any two miles than 3.44; whereas Peytona ran her PourTu mile in 
1:48, and the preceding one in 1:55,— he two last miles in 3:43, and the three 
last miles, without an effort, in 5:43, the heat in 7:45; the Ist and 2d miles 
having been runslow. The second heatshe won with ease in 7:48. Who 
can doubt that Peytona might not, on that occasion, have surpassed “ the best 
race at three mile heats ever run in America?” non eGo: Oa that day might 
she not have won both heats of four miles in 7:40% Tnat would have been 
a better performance than Gallwey’s. And yet, in mv humble opiaion, Pey- 
tona has not shewn that she cantake up 111 1b. like Fashion, and run over 
the Union Course a heat of four miles in 7:323. Next spring Peytona 
will be of the same age as when Fashion accomplished that unequalled 
achievement, as regards this side of the Atlantic. 

W ere the cracks at New Orleans to come to the National or Union Course 
to meet those of the Atlantic Sta es, they might make or lose a mint of mo- 
ney. Suppose a fair invitation be given ? “ 

While my pen is in hand, I must referto a strange mistake in my last com- 
munication, that struck me the moment I perceived the article in print; nor 
can | understand how I should have been‘so careless. It was the grandam > 
and not the dam, of Boston that was by English Alderman, the son of Pot- 
8us, one of the best sons of “ matchless Eclipse.”” No horse living is more 
closely alliedto him than Bostor, being still closer connected by his sire 
Timoleon, whose dam was by English Saltram, another distinguished son of 
Eclipse. Boston’s dam, all our well informed Turfmen know, was by the 
famed Florizel, a nonpareil of his day, and one of the most distinguished 
sons of English Diomed. Florizei’s dam was by the famous English Shark 
son of Marske, sire to Eclipse. The sire to Timoleon, Sir Archy, it is kn: wn 
was English bred, though foaled in this country. So much for the blood of 
Boston, that has been quoted as “ native’’ bred. 1 do not perceive thata 
horse is any more native descended from Diomed, S.ltram, Shark, &c. than 
those descended from Trustee or Glencoe, Leviathan, Chance &c. The 
horses of more recent importation, besides those named, such as Priam 
Margrave, and Zinganee, I am inclined to believe were as good if not better 
race horses than Diomed, Shark, Medley, &c. the most prized crosses of 
“the olden time.” 

Ihave made this explanation that I may stand “ rectus in curia,” as to 
Boston’s pedigree. OBSERVER. 


SPORTING EXPEDITION TO HAMILTON COUNTY, 
NEW YORK. 


—-— 


A WEEK AT BROWWN’S TRACT. 


To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times :’—Dear Sir—There is a chain 
of nine lakes in Herkimer and Hamilton Counties in this State, which for 
beauty of scenery and abundance of game, are probably unequalled in the 
United States, and Iam only surprised they are so little known to the sporting 
gentry of New York. For their benefit I will give you a rough sketch of a 
trip to them, undertaken Jast summer in company with two other gentlemen. 

Eight of these beautiful sheets of water are called Ist, 2d, 3d lake, dc. 
and the last and most northerly is called Raguetie lake, (the French term for 
Snow shoe,) and is so called from the fact, that a large quantity of these shoes 
were found on one of the islands, with which the lake is studded. 

Our party consisted of two brothers, (whom [ shall call Joun and STANLEY). 
Hiesy the hunter, and myself. 

We started on the 26th July from Constableville,* rode thirteen miles in @ 
wagon to the edge of the forest, where we were obliged to leave it, taking with 
us two pack-horses to carry our frevisions to Ist lake (a distance of 20 miles,) 
we preferting ‘‘Shauk’s mare,’’ on accoust of the roughness of the route,. 
(which was but an Indian trail,) and to be ready for any game that might spring 
on our pathway. Our provisions consisted of 


















16 los. Rice 10 lbs. Loaf Sugar 
42 ‘* Meal and four 10 “ Fat Pork 
10 “ Butter 2+ ‘* Green Tea 
4 “ Fine Salt 2 boitles * Eau de vie” 
4 oz. Sa'eratus 1 * Pickles 
1 “ Pepper 1 “ Currant Jelly, 


with Fire apparatus, Compass, Hatchet, Belt-kuife, Air-pillow, and Spy-glase 
for cach, with guns, fly-rod, and rifle of course. 

Our tramp through the forest was very fatiguing, as the night previous it 
had rained incessantly, filling the lowlands with water, rendering the walking 
very slippery, and leaving the bushes so wet, that the effect on us was the same 
as if it had continued to rain , for the sun never penetrated the thick canopy of 
leaves over our heads. 

[ had heard of, and experienced the attacks of mosquitoes on the meadows 
of Long Island, where they were said to be ‘‘as thick as mud,” but never 
could I believe it possible that the air could support them in such swarms as 
they attacked us on entering the forest of ‘‘ Browa’s Tract.” They bid defiance 
to veils and gloves, insinuating themselves under the one, and per e:rating the 
seams of the other. The only “let up’’to them was, when hali ng, we made 
a “smudge” of dry leaves and wet moss, and enveloped ourselves in the 
smoke, (which is the only thing they appear to dread) so that our troubles 
though great were sure to “‘ end in smoke.” 

Cummencing our tramp at 9 in the morning, (2d Aug.) we reached a small 
clearing, where lives an old hunter, named ARrnoxo, (with a fawily of eighs 
daughters and one son,) at 5 in the afternosa, a distance of 20 miles, (although 
equal to 30 turnpike miles) pretty well fagged out myself, aithuegh Jobn and 
Stanley being more experieaced woodsmen suffered less. We shot on the 
way 4 partridges and 8 pigeons. However, [ could stand un my legs we.t 
enough to catch a fine mess of speckled trout for our supper, from a stream 
which washed the foot of the hill where the hunter's hut was situated. 

In 15 minutes Stanley and myself caught with a fy 35 of the “ jewelled 
fish,’ weighing from 8 oz. to 1¢lb, but we kad more bites with the mosqui- 
foes than with the flies. Ob! how they did put it tous; our hands and faceg 
were covered with blood from the massacre we had committed. 

Our accommodations for the night were not princely; Joho and the hunter 
slept on the floor while Stanley and myself occupied a rude bed, but had it been 
even less confortable the fatigue of our day's jouraey would have converted it 
into a bed of roses. 

At 6 the next morning we were en rou/e again, Laving three miles to walk to 
reach the first lake. The weather was delicious, and the bracing mouctain air, 
with the beauty of the scenery soon made us forget the toils of the preceding 
day. 

We soon reached the lake, where we found our boat (snugly hid in the reeds) 
which was to convey us to ourcamping ground 25 miles further. This borg 
was built of cedar by Higby himself, in the woods, with no other tools than « 





* To reach Constableville or Turin, you leave the rail-road at Rome, and take the 
stage. Distance 25milesnorth. - 
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hatchet, drawing knife, bammer, and nsile, was made as as light as possible, 
Q0)bs., in order to carry it from lake to lake (portages of 1 to3 miles) | 
and yet was capacious enough to carry all our party with dog, guns, rods, pro- 
visions, &c. 

As we moved up the lake, I could not sufficiently admire the beauty of the 
scenery, which very mech resembled that of the Scotch lakes. I will not at- 
tempt @ description as the reader (if curious) can imagine the effect of a happy 
combination of mountain, forest, and lake, wild as when first created, and with- 
out any appearance of the traces of civilisation. 

Favored with a fine westerly breeze we soon reached the termination of 4th 
lake, (distance 12 miles) without a portage, as the communications from Ist to 
tbe 4th are navigable. Here, hcwever, we had to transfer our packs, &c. from 
the boat to our backs, each carrying about 50lbs, and Higby the boat, which he 
accomplished by means of a yoke rigged across the gunwales, turned downside 
up, with his head inside. 

In this way we trudged about two miles over trunks of trees, through swamps, 
op scd down hill, until we reached 6th lake. We here made a “ smudge,”’ for 
we never could halt an instant without doing so, or run the risk of being de- 
roured by musquitoes, moose-flies, or punkies (an insect resembling a gnat but 
more piquant) and prepared to launch our boat. We here noticed fresh moose 
end deer tracks in abundance, giving promise of goodly sport in_per- 
spective, 

Again embarked, we paddled sluwly along, hoping to get a crack at some 
ducks and loons which were in sight, but they were not such geese as to come 
within gun-shot. 

The scenery of this lake and Seventh is wilder than the others, being more 
shut in by the mountains. The water is uncommonly limpid ; you can see 
bottom distinctly at 30 feet. 

In two hours we reached the termination of 7th lake, four miles, where we 
disembarked again for another portage, so you perce:ve that 


** Our’s the wiid life of forest still to range, 
From toil to rest and joy in every change,” 


although I must confess there was not quite so much “joy” in the change of 
carry og the boat as having the boat to carry us. 

A mile now brought us to 8th lake, at the termination of which (three miles) 
another portage of 1} mile brought us to the inlet which empties into Raquette 
lake, where we arrived at half past 6 P. M. having seven miles further to reach 
the shanty of the hunters, Woop and Beacn, which was to be our diverging 





point 

The sky had for some time assumed a threatening aspect,and now gave every 
indication of an approaching storm; but thinking we could arrive at our desti- 
nation before it commenced, on consultation we concluded to push on. The 
Inlet is 5 miles long, which we floated down slowly in order to shoot bittern, 
but being so late none flew. 

As we issued forth into the lake, large drops of rain, and the increasing black. 
ness of the sky announced that the storm was about to burst ; and so it did 
with a vengeance. 

This lake you must know is the shape of a man's hand, having & inlets and 
as many bays from a mile to 4 miles wide, and its circumference along shore 
must be at rough guess some 50 miles. "T'was one of these bays (about three 
miles wide,) we had to cross, with our frail bark laden almost to the water's 
edge, and with only one life preserver among us. 

It was now quite dark, and we could only see our course as revealed to us by 
the lightning which was almost incessant, followed by peals of thunder which 
rolled through the mouatains echoing and re-echoing with terrific grandeur. 
The rain came down in torrents, so that we nearly stripped ourselves to pre- 
serve our provisions from getting wet. John was in the stern, alternately 
steering and baling with one of Higby's shoes, (which was not half so efficient 
as a horse-shoe) Stanley and myself amidships sitting on the bottom of the 
boat and Higby rowing. 

‘Hadn't we better put about, Higby ?’’ asks John, “we'll be swamped if 
we don't !"” 

«We'll be swamped if we do,” replied the hunter, “ keep her head to the 
waves, and as near her course as possible.”’ 

“ But I can't see the waves nor the clearing,” answered John. 

“« Well, do your best, for we are as near one shore as the other and must keep 
Ab! there’sa bright flash—now you see the break in the woods—that’s 
Fire a gun Stanley ; perhaps Beach or Wood may 


on. 
the point—keep her there ! 
hear it and bring a torch to the shore.” 

Snap—snep—both caps wet,—re-cappcd—bang—bang—but the report was 
lost in a peal of thunder. 

“Oh! Thunder!” cried I. “Try another ;” another, and still another were 
fired, bat with the same success, as the thunder rolled continually. 

The wind uow began to blow in gusts, and created rather to@ much sea for 
our litt'e cockle shell, as every now and then a wave would swash over the 


guowale, nearly filling at. 
“Bale away, John,” cried Stanley, ‘and at the samo time mind your 


course.” 

“ What $oots it, to bale with this old shoe?” responded John, who could not 
let ac opportunity slip of perpetrating a pun even under such circumstances — 
“the water gains on me in spite of ali 1 can do.” 

“ By Eolus,” exclaimed [, * we'll be swamped! If this wind don't hold up 
we must prepare for a swim, and lucky he who reaches shore such a night as 
this !” 

Providentially the wind lulled, as it was only a gust, se that by constant 
baling with capeand shoes, we managed to keep afloat. 

We now commenced shouting the Indian war-whoop, as much to keop our 
spirits up, as in hopes of making the hunters hear us, for the thunder was now 
less frequent, although the lightning was more vivid. “Ab! there’s a light 
moving on the sbore,”’ shouted Stanley ; ‘* ’tis they !—’tis the bunters! — They 
hear us! poll away, Higby; aye, that’s it ; twenty more such etrvkes and we 
are safe.” 

No sooner had our keel grated on the sand than we leaped from our boat, 
feeling thankful that we were once egain on terra firma. Drenched to the 
skin, we entered the shanty, where we were welcomed by Wood and Beach, 
with a rousing fire, before which we basted ourselves for about an hour, in order 
to dry our clothes. In the meantime the hunters were preparing a supper for 
us, consisting of smoked venison, trout, boiled rice, and maple-sugar molasees, 
tu which 'tis unncesaary to eay we did ample justice. 

After supper we threw ourselves upon deer-skine before the fire, and so 
“‘terned in” for the night, where we “ slept without recking,” as we had just 
tad enough to last sometime. } 

The owners of this shanty (which was built mostly of hemlock-bark) were 
two old hunters who had lived here about eight years, the one about 60 years 
of age, with grey heir, ruddy complexion, and athletic limbs ; the otker about 
50 years old, a-cripple (having lost both of his feet in consequence of their be- 
ing frozen one winter when coming home from the clearings), with dark hair, 
weather-beaten visage, and robust body. The latter, although obliged to move 
on his knees, wes about as active as his companion, frequently carrying 70 Ibs. on 
his back, and in winter had rather the advantage of him, as with a thick covering 
of moose-hide, his knees answered the purpose of snow shoes, without which 
they cannot hunt when the snow is on the ground. "Tis rather curious that 
their names, Wood and Beach, should be so appropriate to the lives they lead. 
At sunrise we leaped from our deer-skin beds to prepare for the first fruits of 
our toil—viz., trout-fishing. J 

After breakfast Stanley and myself took our @y-roijs, and jumping into 4 ca- 
noe, paddled ourselves to the N. E. inlet, about two miles distant. 

Were I endowed with the power of description, I would deseant in glowing 
terms upon the beauties of this lake, as I first beheld it when gliding across it 
that morning. Not a breath of sie ruffled the surface of the water, which was 
as clear as when it firet gushed from the rock, so that every feature in the pic- 
\uresque mountains which lined ite shore had a perfect counterpart in the liquid 
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priate stillness of the scene, and I could not but exclaim involuntarily, * this 
must be Natare’s sabbath-day, and this her place of worship,” 

No sooner had our “ flies” touched the water than ite surface appeared alive 
with the finny tribe, and in about two hours we killed forty-three of as fine 
brook trout as ever graced the board of an epicure, the smallest weighing 3 ib., 
and the largest 2} Ibs. 

Had the mosquitoes, moose-flies, and punkies, been less active, we should 
have caught more fish, but they ‘‘laid into” us so strong, that in spite of spirits 
of turpentine and sweet oil (with which we besmeared our hands and faces) 
we were obliged to say enough, and shoot into the middle of the lake to get 
clear of them. 

After disner we made preparations for our “ floating,” which is the hunter’s 
term for hunting deer at night. The ‘“ modus operandi” is thus :—In the first 
place you make of birch-bark a lautern of the shape and size of a dram of figs, 
with one side cut out to throw the light abead, leaving the boat in the shade ; 
the light is supplied from two large candles (2 inches diameter), made of deer- 
tallow. This 1s placed in the bow of the boat, just bigh enough to clear the 
shooter’s head, who sits close behind i1t,—the hunter taking his station in the 
stern to paddle. 

In the second place you put on all the clothing you have been able to bring 
with you, not forgetting to furnish one of your pockets with a ‘* pistol,’’ as the 
nights are rather cold, and the fog from the fresh water is very penetrating, 
which you feel the more, as you are obliged to sit perfectly motionless, and 
without speaking a word, from the time you commence “ floating”’ until you 
shoot a deer, which may be until daylight. 

Thus equipped, with my shot-gun well loaded—each barrel with 12 buck-shot 
—and Higby with his rifle, we started across the lake for the south inlet (dis 
tant about seven miles), just as the sun was setting. At the same time John 
and Stanley started for the east inlet. Arrived at the mouth of the inlet, we 
went on shore and made a fire, as much to protect ourselves from the atiacks 
of our enemies (the mosquitoes) as to warm ourselves thoroughly for the 
** float.” 

Would that I could convey some idea of the impression that scene made upon 
my mind. Our fire now crackling and blazing until its flames almost reached 






cry of & loou, oF the dripping of the water from our paddle, to mar the appro- | 





the tall pine tops, threw its lurid light far across the surface of the lake, which 
lay at our feet calm as a quiet conscience. Then I felt the loneliness of our 
situation, and how entirely dependent we were upon our own resources. My 
mind naturally recurred to the times when our forefathers first settled the coun- 
try, and who probably had trod upon the very soil where we now rested, easily 
imagining the difficulties and privations they must have undergone in pioneering 
their way through this vast wilderness. Then I thought of the persecuted sa- 
vage, whose council fire may have been lighted on the very spot where ours now 
blazed, and who had been forced to yield, step by step, to the avarice of civili- 
zation, the soil in which his fathers slept, and which he had received an inherit- 
ance from Nature’s God. No man of any sensibility could look upon a scene 
like that without being similarly impressed. 

The last rays of the setting sun had disappeared from the west, when lighting 
our “* Jack,’’ we jumped into the boat, and glided cautiously up the inlet, Higby 
paddling without taking his paddie out of the water, and so slowly as not to 
make a ripple at the bow, for the slightest noise of water is sure to startle a 
deer. Moving as we did so noiselessly along, without a sound to disturb the 
death-like stillness of the hour, enveloped in fog and darkness, with the excep- 
tion of the line of light which our “ Jack” threw ahead, I could not help com- 
paring our situation to Shaun on the river Styx. 

We had not proceeded far before I beheld in the long grass two balls of fire 
of about the size of a walnut, three inches apart, which I knew to be the eyes 
of a deer, reflecting the light from our lantern. As Higby directed the boat 
slowly and cautiously in the direction, I began to tremble all over from intense 
excitement; in fact had what the hunters callthe ‘* Buck-ague,” which al! no- 
vices at “‘ floating” are sure to be seized with. When near enough to distin- 
guish the body of the deer (say three rods), I raised my gun as deliberately as 
I could with the ague I had on me, and aiming for his eyes, fired. ‘ Do you 
see him, Higby?”—*“ No! but I think I hear him struggling in the grass! 
We'll take a look for him.’’ So getting out into the grasa, with the water up 
to our knees, we looked in every direction withoat finding any traces of him. 
“ Where did you aim for?” asked Higby.—* Straight for his eyes,’’ I replied. 
—‘ Ah, then you have shot over him, for I forgot to teli you that at night ob- 
jects loom up so that you must aim about twelve inches below your mark. How- 
ever, better luck next time.” 

So getting into our boat again, and keeping along the northern side of the 
inlet, in about an hour I saw anotber pair of eye-bails, but before [ could get a 
shot at them the owner was off, snortiog and puffing like a high pressure en 
gine, to alarm his comrades of the approach of danger. However we soon got 
sight of another, and this time did not let him off so cheap. Following the 
advice of the hunter, I aimed for his neck instead of his eyes, which was the 
better merk, and fired. The poor animal gave one bound, and fellas if he was 
shot, and so he was, sure enough, tight thruugh the head. Having cut his 
throat and marked the spot (by tying knots in the grase), we left him, so as not 
to encumber our boat in case we should fiad more, intending to fetch him in the 
morning. 

[ beard and saw two more that night, but could not get another shot, so we 
“ made tracks” for the shanty, and reached there just as day was breaking. John 








and Stanley having got home about an hour before us with the same success, 
having shot a Gne buck. 

We turned in and slept till nine, when we started again for the (rout fishing 
to another. inlet. We (S:anley and myself, John preferring deer-sta|king) 
caoght thie time, in about three hours, 65 tbs. of the finest and (hickest trout I 
ever laid eyes on, and all with the fly (brown and grees hackle) In this case 
all under 1b. we threw back to their native element, and the above weight is 
what we took home. The largest weighed 3 lbs. 20z., and was such a pecu- 
liarly shaped fish (being very thick and short, and small-mouthed) that I cut 
his profile out of birch bark, and brought it home with me, having it now in my 
possession. 

At night we “ floated” again, but with no succees, having seen only one deer, 
without being able to get a shot at him. 

The next day we prepared for a “ hound hunt,” which is always sure to re- 
sult in the death of a deer. To accomplish this, we each choose our station 
at different points of the lake, commanding the most extensive view, and set- 
ting the hounds in the woods, wait until the deer “ takes fo the water.”’ 

Higby and myself took our station at a point projecting into the lake com- 
mandiog a view of the opposite shore, about two miles distant, where he sup- 
posed the animal would be most likely to ‘take water.”” John and Stanley 
were lying in ambush on another point, 1} mile distant. After waiting in 
anxious expectation fur about an hour, during which time I was continually 
sweeping the lake with my spy-glass, I heard the baying of the hounds on the 
opposite shore, and turning my glass in the direction, saw something moving in 
the water, resembling two ducks. I motioned to Higby, who taking the glass, 
immediately said “ That's him! Lie close now, until he gets out into the 
lake, and then we can cut him off from the land.” 

Ten minutes elapsed before we put out in our boat in full chase for our vic- 
tim, while in the opposite direction we espied “‘the brothers” about a mile off, 
pulling for dear life (or rather forthe deer death,—excuse the pun), having seen 
him also, although not as soon as we did; which gave us an advantage, so that 
we came up with the deer before they were within hailing distacce. The poor 
creature swam nearly as fast as Higby could row, but soon getting tired, I ended 
his persecutions by putting @ bullet through his head just under his ears, which 
caused death co instantly that he would have “sunk te rise no more,” had not 
the hunter caught him by the ear just as he was going down. Tying a rope 
round his neck we towed him ashore, when I performed the usual operation of 
cutting his throat, &c., and putting him into the boat, made for the shanty. 





This was without exception the most glorious dsy’s sport I have ever had. 
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On the morning of the 4th Au “Stanley, and Higby the hunter. 

Bost, about daylight, we were sroused by the 

barking of the dogs and the yells of an Indian war-whoop, which we soon dis« 
Tarrn srrverteh fom a boat on the lake, making towards the shanty. 
Sad istinguished the voices of Stanley and Higby, who we 
imagined took this means of notifying us of some signal success, (as wone of 
us had been very fortunate in floating” for the last two nights) such as killing 
three or four fine bucks; but we little dreamt of the actual cause. Ou their 
landing, we found their clothes were drenched with water, and their first excla~ 
mation was— 

“We've killed a Moose! Builda fire, Wood, or we'll shake our teeth out, 
for this time we’ve got the ‘ Moose ague’ of the worst kind; not the * Buck 
ague.’” 

A fire was quickly made, and as soon as they got thawed out a little,so ae te 
be able to speak, Stanley recounted the adventure as follows, as nearly as I 
can recollect :— 

‘‘ When about five miles up the east inlet, on our way down, I espied the 
eyes of a large buck (as I thought) not four rods from us; but what was my 
astonishmeot on approaching, to find him take to the water, and make for the 
buat. Neither of us, however, spoke a word, but waiting until he got within 
about a rod of us, I ‘let slip’ one barrel at him, aiming between the horns, 
which were immense—looming up at night like two pine trees. This had no 
effect but to make him bellow with pain, and did not change his course. [ 
now discovered that we had something more than a buck to contend with, and 
determined to reserve my last barrel until certain it would take effect ; so ‘twas 
not until he was within two feet of the boat that I let him have it right between 
the eyes. With this he sent forth such a roar as to ‘ make night hideous,’ end 
plunging forward upset our skiff, ‘ spilling’ us both into the river. Higby 
made for the shore, and I for the boat, which was fluating down with the cut- 
rent; and fearing the moose would attack me in the water, I kicked away ag 
lustily as I could, pushing the boat ahead of me in the direction of Higby’s 
voice (for it was as dark as Erebus, our ‘ jack’ being of cuurse extinguished), 
| found the hunter somewhat alarmed, (probably on my account,) but more 
mortified that the beast should have escaped us, for we nuw heard him bellow- 
ing through the woods as he ‘ made tracks’ from vs. ‘ There’s one consolation, 
however,’ says he; ‘the crittur must die, for not even a moose can carry very 
far two such charges of lead as you favored him with, planted in his ‘ look-out 
house.’ Did’nt you notice a gurgling sort of noise when he roared? That 
was blood in his throat ; for from the direction you fired, the shot must have 
reached his wind-pipe. I am sure we’ll find him in the morning not far off, a 
let’s mark the spot and make the best of our way for theshanty.’ I fortunately 
had picked up one ef the paddles and leaving our guny, lantern, and everything 
else at the bottom of the river, we started for home, which I thought we would 
never reach, as we were so chilled with our wet clothes that even the exertion 
of paddling nine miles could scarcely keep our blood in motion; but thank 
God here we are—so pile up the wood—give us a bow! of that hot tea—and 
then let’s off in pursuit of our enemy, for the day is breaking, and we've no “ 
time to lose.’’ 

Thus Stanley concluded bis account of the moose-fight, and although the 
ducking had chilled his blood, you perceive it had not cooled his ardor. 

After breaking our fast with a little boiled rice and maple sugar molasses, 
we started off in pursuit of the wounded moose, each of us taking a boat, with 
a hunter and dog, and in about two hours came to the spot indicated by knots 
tied in the grass where the encounter had taken place. 

On landing, we soon struck his trail, by the quantity of blood which lined 
the bushes, which was so great that we concluded of course he must have seen 
dropped from exhaustion. Te 

In this, however, we were disappointed, for after tracking him for a mile and 
a half, we lost bis trail in some mossy ground, on the edge of the thickest * 
swamp that J ever saw, where be probably had sought shelter. 

We made several attempts to penetrate the thickets, (which even the dége | 
could not do,) and not being able to discover where he entered, were at length 
obliged, most reluctantly, to give up the chase, a.! most sadly disappointed, aa 
we had fully expected to have found bim either dead or dying, from the large 
quantities of blood which lined his track ; which, if we bad not seen, we would 
have thought that it was a hoax played off upon us by Stanley aad Higby, but . 
from the size of h.s foot-marks aod the length of his stride, there was ne doubt 
but that the animal wounded was a bull moose of the largest kind, weighing not 
less than a 1000 Ibs. 

We sper.t the remainder of the day in fishing up our guns, &c., and catching 
trout, which in this, spot were very large and abundant, two of us taking in 
about an hour and a half 56 lbs., weighing from 1 1.2 Ibe. to 3 lbs. each. We. 
returned to our shanty at about sunset, and after a bearty supper, retired to our 
deer skin couches, pretty well fatigued with our dey’s operations. 

Two days after this adventore we retraced our steps for ‘‘the clearings” 
where we arrived on the 7:h Aug., having been in the woods just twelve daye 
travelling io that time 131 miles, as follows :— 

13 miles from Turin to edge of the forest.............. i0 wagon 


20 * to Harisof’s House, or Arnoid's.............. on foot 
3 * from do to lst Luke... ...0 cece sc ccossecess ON fagt 
12 * tohead of 4th Lake.........-..---.----2--s io skiff 
1 “ Portage to 6th Lake......-..------+--+0---- on foot 
4 “* to head of 7th Lake.........-....- gecce bege in skiff 
1 ‘ Portage toS8ih Lake....~.---.-.0 -------<0-- - on foot 
3 6 tohead of Sih Lake.... 2... 2.4 cone coe oe. - in skiff 
14 “ to Raquette stream.... .-...----.-+---- v-<~ On. foot 
4 ‘ down the river to Raquette Lake.............. in skiff 
3 “ across the Lake to shanty........--.-e--ee--- in skiff 

654 ‘ from Turin to Raquette lake 

65; “ back again 

131 miles. ’ 


Game taken :— 
1 Moose wounded but not taker. 
5 Deer. 
1 Mink. 
2 Roffed Grouse. 
4 Spruce. 
1 Cock of the Woods. 
25 Pigeons ) 
170 lbs. Brook Trout —2 persons 20 hours fishing. 
20 lbs. Salmon Trout —2 persons 2 hours fishing. 


If any of your readers should desire further particulars about the hunting 
grounds of Brown's Tract, they will be cordially furnished by 
Your obd’t. servant, 
New Yor, Jan. 30.h, 1844. 


Bos Racgar. 





Oriein or THE Human Rack —In answer tothe profound remark, “ We 
were all children once,”—* What puzzles me,” said a child of five years of age, 
« is,—when you were all babies together, who took care of you !” 
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Things to be borne in Mind in January. 
To tell your servants on New Year's day that you are not at home to your 
_children, if they come to see you. errr 

That holidays do not esd until about the 21st; up to this oon it is best to 
enderstand that all the prntumimes are very bad, end not worth seeing. 

Those who bave nct been accustome! to keep books should now begin to = 
eo, and open accounts accordingly. By thie means it is possible you may col- 
bect a handsome library by the end of the year. 


February. . er 
Meteorological.—A simple method of ascertaining the quantity of rain Talien, 
is to een gape from the roof of your house. A basin on the floor of your 
bedroom will then catch all that comes, and the quautity may be ascertained, 
Hygrometrical.—From a register kept by @ vas owner at Heckney Wick in 
1843. ppon the relative smount of dew which fell every day, it was discovered 
that there was the most falling due on quarter-day. 
Rates and Rules of Omnibuses, as observed during the present Year. 
Omoibuses may wait as long as they please at the coruers of streets for 
eengers. : 
W Peopeats left in an omnibus may be, and is usually, claimed by the passenger 
sitting next the leaver. : 

Drivers of omuibuses must set the passengers down ir the mud, so a¢ not to 
ebstruct the crossing; but if hard pressed by ao opposition, need not set them 


t all. ; 
SOliaibhs windows must be constructed so that they will not let down in sum- 


mer, or pull up in winter. 

Conductors of omnibuses going round some distance in consequence of 
paying-improvements, are not compelled to say so till the fare is secured. 

That raining cats aud dogs and hailing omnibuses are synoiymous, and sig- 
nify remarkavie meteorological phevomena. 

SENTIMENTS. 

For Valentine’s Day.—Requited affection ; aud may the pen that traces the 
charec ers of love be a good ‘un to spell. 

For Shrove Tuesday.—May we rever want a pancake, nor an appetite to 
eat it. 

For Ash Wednesday. —The union of salt-fish with parsnep, and may our cooks 
never forget egy-sauce. 

The Farm —Oats may be now sown; and if they are wild, the sooner the 
better. Dress yourhedges by hanging shirts and o:her wearing apparel to dry 
upon them. 

14th Feo. Final Settlement of the Sulphur Question, 1842 —Of little good 
to the United Kingdom, Scotland having so much of the article on ifs hands. 


15th.—Clay, the American Minister, prop»ses a project for raising a Reve- 
moe, 1842: which ends in Sydney Smith *' smoking” the aforesaid “‘ clay,” 
1843. 

26:h.—Napoleon offers Louis the XVIII. provision for life to renounce the 
Throne of France, 1803. Louis objecis to the provision, as he wishes (o cut it 
fat, and don't like the Boney-parte. 


March. 

Observations. —Rain, snow, sleet, bail, fair weather, or sunshine may be ex- 

pected about the third; but we cannot precisely state which. 
Hints to Country Cousins. 

If you want to buy “good bargains ’’ selec: the shops which are placerded 
with *‘ Immense Failure,” ** Dreadtui Sacrifice,” &c., and when you have paid 
your monev and taken your goods home, you will find that the “ immense fei- 
lure’ is the article you have purchased, and that the ‘dreadful sacrifice” is 
confined entirely to your own pocket. 

If you do not know your way about town, inquire of the nearest cabman.— 
Take the contrary direction to the one he tells you, and you willbe sure to reach 
your destination. : 

Farming Operations. 

Get your carrots forward, and tery Baste Macassar if the crop looks un- 
promising. Plant your potatoes with sali, which gives them a relish ; and 
dreee with bits of woollen cloth or shreds of old coats, which will improve the 
potato’s jacket. 

Now sow your P’s; keep your U’s warm ; hive your B’s ; shoo’ young J's; 
feed your N's ; look after your potatoes’ I’s, and then take your Es. 


Zoological. 
The merry Trout now begins to agitate his graceful gills, and the interesting 
Smelt to aunt his fairy-like fin in the flowing river. The Skylark takes the 
art of the principal soprano in Nature's concert, the humble-bee coming in as 
aritone. 
Social Economy. 
For those gentlemen who are lovers of the Virginian weed in its native pu- 
rity,#ve publish the following list of prices furnished us by one of the first Spa- 
nish Houses :— 


A choice bigh-dried dock-leaf Regalia......-----------« “seve 4d 
A fine old cabbage Cuba . .... 2-0 one cone eons nnn eee eenee 2d 
A genuine Woodville goss-lettuce Havannah.....-..--.-..-- 4d 
“A full-flavored brown-paper Government Manilla............. 2d 
A real Bengal Brussels-sprout Cheroot .....-......---~..-.- 14d 


Several hundred-weight of very rare Minories have recently been raised to 
the-title.of the ‘‘ Duke of Sussex’s Cigars.” They require very few puffs to 
make good judges smoke them. 

6th March.—Footmen being shut oat of the Upper Gallery of Drury Lane, 
force their way to the Stage. Several still remain there, playing Heroes and 
light Comedy, and are quite out of place. 

23d.—" Pea-coats ’ refused admission into the Pit of the Opera, 1843.— 
Queues, having gone out of fashion, they object to the introduction of P's. 


April. ‘ 
Farming Directions —Cease folding your turnips, but don’t neglect washing 
them when you intend using them ; and be sure to mangel your waizel. Roll 
over grass land ; but wear an old coat when you do roll over it. 


Domestic Economy. 

After arranging with @ servant to live on board wages, be sure to drown your 
cat. 

Predictions. 

This month (April) umbrellas will be brisk and mackiatoshes lively. A rise 
will take place in water-butts, and cistern balls will be looking up. 

Puddles are likely to be decanted into boots; we should therefore advise pe- 
destrians to keep thefr aoles well corked ; and commissions are given to batters 
to.eurvey files, in order,to ascertain if they are waterproof. If you are anxious 
to provide yourself with a light cape, get a bill discounted, and take twelve per 
cent. m Sherry. 

Monthly Notices. 

The service of objections on overseers must be complete by the First of 

Apri, or the objections will be no service whatever. 
Legal Memoranda. 

Observe in April :—That returns of everything are made in this month, ex- 
cept borrowed umbrellas. That returns of taxes do not mean that the taxes 
will be returned ; and the mistress who makes a point of ecolding all ber ser- 
vante, must not be angry at the rating being assessed. Persons using hair pow- 
der pay £1 3s. 6d., but the same parties using gunpowder pay £3 13s. 6d. Silk 
dresses may be shot without taking out a certificate. 

Zoological. 

The aimble Fly now begins to awake the echoes with a tuneful buzz, and 

when the Day is propitious we may expect the Martin. 
Horse Duties. 

It is the duty of a hired horse to go till he drops, upon emergencies ; but in 
ordinary cases, to be hired for Richmond, aud driven on to Hampton Court. 

Sentiment —May the wearer of the coat which has been renovated by the 
reviewer never be caught by a shower. 

12th April.— Rodney's Victory, 1782 —Rodney—like an English dramatic 
author—taking everything fiom the French as fast as it came out, and often 
putting very bad English into it. 

May. 

The times at which letters should be put into receiving houses will regulate 

their delivery, and are as follow :— 


If put into the receiving-house me general office by 9 § Sent out for deli- 
by yourself a: 84. m., A. My ; very at 10 a. ». 
If given to your clerk, for the ) Wait until something ; Comes to hand 
samehour, — else is wanted. ; about 4 P. m. 
If gtven to a friend who is ) Performs quarantine in j Never arrives at 
** going by " & post-office, $-his pocket fora week. 2 all. 
_ Foreign males are made up every day at noon, previous to their appearance in 
the fash ousble thoroughfares, " 
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would be relieved by a few good cuts. 


; June. 

Prediction.—Cocks wi'l assuredly crow on the morning of the twenty-first, 
and earlier than on any day of the year. 

Asir: nomical. 

The constellation Green Peas may now be observed in the house of Feast- 
ing, m combination with the planet Roast Duck, and its attendant satellites 
Sage and Onwns. 

Sentiment for the 18th. 

The Heroes of Waterloo; aud may ihe medal that adorns the breast of valor 

never be pledged for less than its worih! 


Agricultural. 
The general use of iron hurdles tur cattie will, in all probability, lead to the 
adoption of steel pens for sheep —Smuthfield Club, 1843. 


Farming Directions. 

Have your shears ready for your sheep. but don't resort to scissors, excent 
from sheer necessity. Lok to your B's, and mind your P’s and Q's. Resort 
to spade husbandry, and don’t consider it infra dig. 

The back-bure of the bog 1s called tne chine, and is a great delicacy, if fine. 
The largest chines are found in the Isle of Wight, on which parties of eighty 
or ve hundred sometimes dine, 

Cooks in some establishments are called ‘ artists,” from the excellent man- 
ner in which they can draw poultry. 


Hint for the * Portrait of a Gentleman.” 

As likenesses are geuerally taken to oblige intimate acquaintances, we should 
advise any person who Is anxious tu gra'ify a large circle of admirers, to sit for 
a purtrait of his back, this being the most agreeable phase in which a man can 
appear to his friends, 

Abstract of Wills’ Act —(1 Victoria, ¢. 26.) 

1. The Act does not affect the Wills of Soldiers or Sailors on actual service, 
because at such periods they have never any wills of their own. 

2. Debts come legal'y under the head of personal estates, and may be be- 
queathed by wil'; but the claim is not likely to be disputed. 

3. Clause 3 declares a Will can only be written; and a subsequent one says 
it had better be drawn by competent hands. Writing and drawing, therefore, 
are In law synonymous. 

4. Revoking a Will sometimes occurs when the person plays false, and turns 
out a knave when he should turn out a trump. 


11th June.—The First Cargo of Ice arrives from America, 1843, for the re 
lief of those who had burnt their fingers with Pennsylvanian bonds, 


Cambridge having assisted at so many Charity Dinners, sends the plate round 


Parliament for his daughter. The Duke, as usual, offering no cheque to the ge- 


nera! benevolence. 

15th.—Several Tribes in Algiers submit to the Troops of General Bugeaud, 
1842. The Aig rines (l\ke Mr. Giant, after six lessons) finding it impossible 
to Master the French. 





July. 
Things to be borne in Mind in July. 

That if you have not muct, money, you shuuld not tuink of going to the sea. 
side ; but if you have none at all, you may go to Boulogne, or to Bath, which 
place is frequently recommended. 

That if it rain on St, Swithia’s Day you may reckon the weather will be 
pretty much the same for a month after that it was before, but generally fair 
and dry. 

Mazim. 

Remember that time is money ; but that it does not follow a man is a capi- 

talist who has a great quantity of it on his hands, 
Income Tax. 

If you do not like to pay this impost, allow your wife the privilege of sign- 

ing cheques, and the very next year you will be relieved of the tax. 
Astronomical. 

Lilly, the Herne-Bay Postman, appears in conjunction with his high-lows, 
and is eclipsed by chat great star, the One Policeman, who cuts a shine in a new 
pair of bluchers.—The eccentric comet, Furley, reduces bis duffel dressing- 
gown to a shooting-jacket, and sppears without a tail. 

Horticultural Directions for the Gardens at Tivoli. 

Now trim your lamps, water your Lake, graft new noses on statues, plant 

your money-taker, and if the season be severe, cut your sticks. 


Tavern Measure. 


9 BOOP od cat vowence wets GARE bébs cds 1 Gill 
DR Bets chtedanceesiecs OE . ualiteinincal 1 Lark 
stint eetc enn Gia ee Ore 1 Riot 
SB Wee csvdewthcacewer ae” eedawete 1 Cell, or Stationhouse 


N.B. A cell is equivalent to 5s. 
For Ofice Clerks, as follows :— 


2 Drams ....... bate swe make ........ 1 Go 

© UP ibba weulSecdea cock eo Leelee 1 Headache 
2 Headaches............ , a A 1 Lecture 
Dee cccncceccdecce solely Mee 0 The Sack 


20th July.—Osbaldiston, ‘“‘ The Squire,’’ trotted Rattler 34 miles in 2 hours 
18 minutes 56 seconds. The Horse, injured by the exertion, died the next 
day, 1832. Mr. Osbaldiston at the Victoria does Hamiet in less time. Ham- 
let very much injured. 





August. 

Fast Days.—Perhaps the fastest ann in the year is the 2lst of December, 
which is the shortest day ; and being consequently the soonest gone, is the most 
decidedly fast day of the twelvemonth. 

Equation of Time. 

In August, clocks to be right must go as fast, or faster, than the sundial ; 
which, as a sundial seldom moves at all, they can very easily do. If your watch 
is not very fast indeed, when it goes down it is likely to break in pieces. 

Astronomical for Margate. 

The marine star Asinus, appearing in conjunction with the planet Mise 
Tubbs, enters the sixth house in High-street ; and having its hind legs to the 
ascendant, Miss Tubbs makes a transit into the cellar, where she sets and be- 
comes invisible. 

Rules for Ascertaining the Weather. 

Jt is said to be a sign of rain when a dog eats grass. Therefore, carry a 
handful of grass about with you, and offer it to any dog you happen to meet. 
If he eats 1 with appetite, there will be much rain. Lf be only nibbles, it 
will be showery. 

Domestic. 

Toast aud Water is procured in the speediest manner by proposing Father 
Mathew’s health at the nearest pump. 

Directions for the Marine Farmer. 

Y our window bills having ripened into lodgers, prepare to reap your harvest. 
Transplant their chops to your gridiron, and sow your gowns with their thread. 
Cover your lodgers’ beds with a thin iayer of blankets, and graft your children's 
appetites upon their bread and butter. Dibble their lump sugar into your tea, 
aod take care to gravel their moist. Rake out their drawers, and cart away their 
tea. Drain their port, and well water their gin-boitle. By such means you will 
make your residence a perfect harvest-home. 


Things to be Borne in Mind. 

Quarter-day is coming next month—prepare to meet or to avoid it. Real birds 

of passage always migrate before September. 

rouse shooting begins on the 12:n—and stars take to shooting, according to 
the almanacs, at the came time. If your corn shvots as well cut it directly, as 
you ought to do shooting in general, ualess you understand it. 

24th Aug.—O'Connell declaring his inteation not to sit as Lord Mayor ano- 
ther year, 1842—finding it difficuit, ir. his situation, to deal with beggars with- 
out committing himself. — 

. ' September. 

Moral Reflection.—This is the harvest month, and so make the most of it. 
Cut away as fast as you can; and if your produce won't pay your rent, cut 
away altogether. 

Hints. 

Rooks and crows residing in the vicinity of the metropolis are requeated to Ay 
bigh on the Ist of September, lest they should be mistaken for partridges. The 
careful farmer, also, will, on that day, do well to confine his poultry to therr 
roosts. 

Moveable Fairs. 

The policemen appear to consider the apple-womeu as moveable fairs, and 

invariably call upou the fair to keep moving. 
Horse-dealer's Duty. 

The horse-dealer’s duty is to cheat everybody he can, and take care that all 
white stockings " are blacked with caustic ; to warrant all knackers’ hacks as 
thoroughly sound, and express happiness at the chance of taking them back 
again if not approved ; to speak of every vicious animal as ‘ the sweetest mare 





jhe ever saw ;” tocall! glanders “a cold,”’ and live nobody knows where. 





ined in London, 1842. ica takes. the hand of Spaio, and 

cr Tie Chace lor of the Exchequer 
8tb -— 1843.— t bri t his Anoual 
Butgu—er Jobn Bull’s “ Forget-me-Not.” Mr. Hume thy ag the a 


14th.—£3000 a year granted to the Princess Augusta, 1842. The Duke of 
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a ena nametll 
The shareholders of Waterloo Bridge never think of claiming a dividend 
cause they are quite aware that if tuey did they would be sure not to get — 
To tell what o’ Clock it is by a Clock that don't Go, 

Get a sun-dial, or, if you have not one by you, make one. Take it out into 
the eun, and place your clock, that don’t go, by the side of it. Ascertain the 
time by the shadows thruwn on the dial by the sun, and then take your clock 
that don’t go, in your left hand, and turn the hands round with your right till 
they agree with the time marked on the suo-dial. 


am a aud you will ascertain what o'clock it 1s. (Reader, keep your 
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4th Sept.—Tie Rev. T. Wakeham 
. - ¥. 1 presents 100 volumes towards the fi . 
tion of a Library for the Police Force at Hammersmith, 1843. The . Women 
of England,” by Mrs Elis, recommended as the “ Policeman's Companion,” 
being enough to split the head of any man. 
5th.—Jonas Hanway, who introduced the first, and carried the only Umbrella, 


evn years, d. 1787. He never lost it, having no friend bold enough to bor- 


6th.—The British Swimming Society dine at the Freemasons’, 1843. The 
members, 80 devoted to the cause, that after dinner their Aeads begin to swim: 
bat, by sticking to the wine, they keep themselves above water. t 





October. 

On the 25th of this month, 1415 the French and English armies gave each 
other battle at Agincourt. Heary rushed about with a Crown on his head, that 
got cracked at the first onset ; and though eighteen French kn:ghts had sworn to 
killhim, the eighteen knights were unable to gain the day. The English ar- 
chers drew their long bows, bu: not to such an extent as the historians who 
have recorded their achievements. 14 000 soldiers were butchered by mistake, 
and the king was dreadfully cug up about u. Henry fought on fuot, having had 
his horse made into a /a-mode beef the day before, for the use of his famishing 
attendants, 

Prediction. 
To Cockneys —You may expect ale in October, if not rain. 
Ditto Medical. 
On the 1st much twaddle will be uctered in the theatres of the different hos- 


pitals. An hour’s refreshing sleep may be procured gratuitous!y un that day by 
any person applying for admission. 


Reflection, 
The hand of Autumn, if we may vevture the expression, has done the forest 
brown. ‘Thus isthe verdant hue of innocence transmuted by the arts of the 


swindler. 

, _ Farming Directions. 

Now look to your Murphies—or else you will be certain to find the speck'd 
taturs, like those at the Toxopholite meetings, shot in the cye. 

3d Oct.—Death of Little Wonder, the race-horse, 1843. Having been pre- 
viously cupped for a violent running in the legs. 

7th.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of £400 
as conscience-money, 1843. Lord William Lennox returns to Mr. Colburn the 
money he had received foi the authorsbip of the Tuft-Hunter, 

8:h.—The impression of a Thistie with the motto of ** Dinna Forget” on a 
pencil case, is held to be Armorial Bearings, 1843. The Duke of Cambridge 
has animpressio. that a donkey with a thistle would “ Dinner forget.” 

14th —A Guillotine sect from Pars to Algiers, 1842. The French, wish- 
ing to complete their Essay on [International Rights, sent out the guillotine 
to get the heads of a few subjects. 

16:h.—Great Hurricene at Oxtord, 1773. Several of the Students having 
labored hard to raise the wind. 





November, 

On the 5th of this month, 1605, Gey Fawkes, who is well known as one of 
the London * lions stuffed with straw,” attempted to make Lucifer a match for 
the House of Commons, and to dissolve Parliament by gunpowder. Had that 
end been obtained 1t could not bave made mere noise in the world than it hag 
done. Lord Monteagle, the Spring Rice of 1605, fortunately smelt the thing 
out, and was very handsomely rewarded for his discovery. Formerly it was 
usual, on the opening of Parliament, for the members to go down in a 
body to the Coalhole under the House, but the practice was discontinued, as 
so many members staid away under the apprehension of being taken for 
Guys. 

Farming Directions. 

If the fly has got into your sheep use salve, and salve them out thoroughly. 

Soot is strongly recommended to be ploughed into the corn-fields as manure, 
but the Roya! Society thinks it produces smut in the wheat. 

Provide dry food for your horses. Tne most vicious animal will stand ¢ 
deal of chaff in October. 

The Chief Thing to be Borne in Mind this month is, that the eclipse of 
the sun on the 10th 1s invisible; so that there is not any occasion to look 
after it. A small part of the Great Southern Ocean only will be favored, 


whither it is not probable anybody will take the trouble of going. 


Hints to Country Cousins. 

If you wish fo pass a day in town, get into an omnibus at Sloane-street, 
and by the time you reach the Bank, you will be surprised to find that you 
have aceomplisked the object you had in view. 

Household. 

A tenant who owes one quarter, and knows if he stays another he must pay 
double before he can be quits, generally quits first. 

13th Nov.—Chess Match between England and France, 1843. We give the 
most important Move between the two countries. The English Queen crosses 
over to the Freuch King’s Casi/e, acd loses two (K) nights by it. 

14th.—An Order issued by the Superintendant of the L Division, that all 
the men should appear with theic whiskers sbaved clean off to the ear, 1842, 
being the easiest way of makirg the Force “right about face.” 


it, my tulip.” 
28th.—Warwick Mail robbed of Bank Notes to the amount of £20,000, 1837. 
‘The rogues took in the * Evening Mail,” dni kept the paper. 





December. 
Farming Directions.—Porce or your fat cattle for the markets, and if they 
are too fat to move, nu forcing will be of any service. 

Prediction. 
The Cattle Show held this month will be well attended. Some valuable 
implements will be exhibited, the majority of them being something between 
coffee-mills and wheelbarrows ; and one, evidently a cross of a barre! organ 
with a garden roller, attracts great attention. Drilling machines will be in- 
troduced into the army, to save much trouble. 

Rules for ascertaining the Weight and Height of Cattle. 

To ascertain the weight of a hcrse, place your toe under the avimal's foot 
while he is standing stil!. If there be any dispute about the heigit of the ani- 
mal, the most efficient method to settle it is to put the question to a “ show of 


hands.” 

Reflections. 
The Leugth of Day is a term peculiar to Almanacs; but the jengths gone to 
by the Dey of Algiers exceed all calculation, and this almanac toerefore does 
nor allude to them. 

Domestic. 


How to make “ Kisses." —Take a bough of misietoe and bang it up in a warm 
place, Put beneath it a young lady with whom you are rather sweet. When 
she begins to melt, which you may know by her change of color, you should 


run your rigs and mouid your lips for kisses. 

A Ruh Hash.’ 
A leader in the ‘“ Morning Post,” Charlies Kean’s conception of Shak speare, 
and Wallack’s management, are about the richest we know of. 
2d Dee.—The Lord Mayor of York gives orders for the sppretensicn of alb 
boys found whistling in the streets, 1843. Bead'e canit, ** Whistle and I'll 
come to you my lad,’ 
3d.—A very dense Fog in Paris, 1842. The Clerk of the Weather being 
de erminedio “lay tt on very thick.” 








A Miss Mis-kissed —An amusing incident occurred with a friend of ours 
the other day. He was expecting his mother in the evening cars from Balti- 
more, and like a good son repaired to the depot to meet her. [t was a dark day, 
and by the time the cars arrived there was no such thing as distinguishing the 
faces of passengers. As he entered one of the cars, a lady seated in a corner 
addressed him as ‘‘ Father"—the voice was his mother's, and the title one 
which she alwaye gave him while at his kouse and among his children—so, 
without hesitation, he threw his arms round the lady's neck and kissed her, 
Just then a gentleman pushed him gently aside, and went through the same 
ceremony. This was very strange, he thought, a man kissing his mother ! 
Hardly had the thought passed his mind, when his veritable mother came forward 
and kissed him, Very much embarrassed, he turned to the gentleman, “ Sir, [ 
bave made an egregious blunder; but whose pardon shall I ask, yours or the li- 





I don’t know which had the best of the bargain, thee, or my daughter.” 





Having done this, look at. 


26.h.—The Bulb of a Tulip sold for £640, 1842. Gardener loguitur : “ Go- 


dy’s?” The meek reply was, ‘Thee had better ask the lady's pardon, though — 
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Joe Pourier and the Bear.— 00 Post twas born in town of St. Charles, 
Missouri, where he now » the’ worthy head of at family. His 
parents were among the early F settlers of the place, and he went, while | 


yet very young, to the mountains with Gen. Ashley. Since then Joe has 
been constertly enployed in the mountain trade, and he is now one of the 
smartest hunters known —He is a man of kind and amiable disposition, with 
an eye of clear and piercing intensity, resemblitg the wild expression of the In- 
dian, but gentler and more winning in its effect. He is remarkable for a free 
and easy volubility, and chats most amusingly in broken English. He was full 
.of anecdote and reminiscence about the mountains, and one of his stories we 
made him repest to us often, on account of & natural and graphic vigor of man- 
ner he bas in making the relation, which gave wonderful interest to what he 
said. Wecannot present the reader with his bold, forcible and facetious style 
but here ie the story; and it is only [necessary \o imagine a crowd of eager 
listeners sitting cross-legged around acamp-fire, with the mercurial moun. 
t.ineer suiting the action to the word in remarkably lively fashion as he talked 
to obtain a fair idea of the hero and the scene. 

‘Joe, you must give us that bear story again.” 

“ Ah, bad! I shan’t not tell it no more.” 

“0, go on, cs go on!” 

“ Eh bien! We was on Muddy Creek fifteen —-” 

“¢ Muddy Creek 1” * Pores 

Yes, oui; Muddy Creek empty into Black’s Fork. 1 was hire to Black, 
and we was all at supper.”—So Joe went on with his story, but to pressrve it 
from being ‘oo leng we must tell it our own way. : 

Joe was 1 the employ of a trader named Black, after whom the mountain 
stream now koown as “* Black’s Fork” was christened, in the year eighteen 
hundred snd tweuty eight. He and Black, and two or three others, were sit- 
ting in the grass one evening, close to the edge of the creek, chatting in spright- 
ly fashion «ver their supper. Between the interest they felt in the subject of 
conversation and the pleasure they experienced in the mastication of meat, they 
had not noticed a peculiar low grow! behind them. Joe was sitting with his 
back to the siream, and within thirty inches of the edge of the bank, while 
Black sat frcn ing him, directly upposite, and the rest encircled the camp-fire. 
Suddenly 1} ack turned white in the fa e. An abrupt blow and pant was heard 
ciose beb'nd Joe, but Joe himself was so intently engaged in telling a story 
that he dd not take cognizance of it. The first thing that struck his attention 
was the hair r sing upon Black's head, accompanied by an extraordinary staring 
of his employer’s eye. Joe stopped his story abruptly, and said in a very as- 
touished marner— 

“« Wat for de matter, eh?” 

Black, with his eyes still staring over Joe’s shoulder, said in a hollow whis- 
per— 

*« Joe, don’t move !” 

Joe’s hat began to erect itself to a more airy elevation, as he riveted his 
bright eye upon Black. 

** Wat ts 1t?”’ exclaimed the Frecchman, grasping his gun, that lay beside 
him. Though not a Frenchman born, Joe had every peculiarity of the nation. 

“Don’t move, Joe! Joe, don’t move, or you are a dead man!” repeated 
Black, in the same portentous guttural. 

“ Wat for no move ?” shouted Joe in a loud and impatient tone, half is fright 
and half in anger. 

‘“«T say (o you solemnly, don’t move!”’ 

“*T say to you wat for wy?” replied Joe—‘‘ can’t you not say ?” 

** Don’t move !—don’t move!” muttered Black in sepulchral tones between 
his teeth. 

The others around the fire were paralyzed in silence. 

** Don’t move, for God's sake, Joe!’’ Black repeated again. 

Without obeying this solemn warning, Joe slowly tu:ned his face round over 
his right shoulder, and just as h> caught view of a pair of glistening eyes raised 
over the edge of the bank, the well knuwn pant and blow of the grizzly bear 
distinctly smote bis awakened tympanum. 

‘H—Il Ino move!” shouted Joe, as he flung a somersault over the fire' 
An ounce bal! vever sped from Joe's good rifle with a propulsive movement 
more sudden and expeditious than that with which he rolled neck and heels away 
from the spot! A general consternation and scattering of the whole party at 
once took place, but luckily the huge beast turned end went away quietly in 
the dark, leaving every body uninjured. The object of Black in entreaung Joe 
not to move will be understood as a necessary caution In so critical an emer- 
gency. Had the men started upon first perceiving their danger, it is quite 
probable the bear would have rushed upon them, and in an instant some body 
would have been killed or mangled. As it was, the affair terminated fortu- 
nately enough, but none of us will ever forget the irresistable manner in whic. 


Joe, while telling the story, would exclaim, “* H—1| 1 no move !” 
Picayune. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


HORSES AND MULES, 

To the Editors of the Tennessee State Agriculturist,-Comparative cost and 
profit of breeding mules and common horses, and their comparative value, for 
a farm team, in the South-west :—I assume the cost of the mares Is the same 
for either purpose ; bui will state a fact that may bear favorably on the side of 
the mule. I have known m* les bred from mares that had the swiney, big head, 
and that were blind, end oc’er knew a mule tv inherit either of these defects 
rom the mare. I knew the same mares bred to a ho se, and one of them had 
four colts, all of which bad the big head and swiney, before they matured— 
hence mares badiy diseased and unfit for anything else, may breed good mules. 
| assume the season io the jack and horse Is the same. 

Rearing. —The mule wiil jive on coarser food and ‘ess of it, than the horse 
colt; it with stand the weather, hot or cold, wet or dry, better; it is not habe 
to one disease in ten that the colt is, and in nothing so subject to accidents. I 
think that one horse out of every ten either dies or is so disabled before it ma- 
lures, by some one of the thousand maladies that lorse-flesh is heir to, that it 
s worthless. At the age of three years the mule is fit forthe team or market 
and 1s as valuable as ever after. Say the cost is $10 per year—#30. The 
norse must be kept till four years old before he is fit for work. Say, be costs 
10 mre per year than the mule, $10 per year—$40 ; add ¢ more for additional 
risk for one year and lability to disease, 4-40—10—40—%50 They are now 
ready for market, and say that ibey sell for the same sum, $60 each—tle facts 
are, however, the mule is worth near double, which | wiil bereafter show But, 
admit they are worth but $60—how would the case stand with a State that | 
breeds 5,000 per year for market? —5,000 horses at 10 a head profit, is 
$50,000. 5,000 mules, at $30 profit per head, is $150 000. So the nett in- 
come to the mule breeders 1s $100,000 per year more than that of the horse 
breeders. The animals are now in secood hands, the drover’s, who carries them 
to the consumer. Two men buy 100 each, at $60 per head, $6,000 He tha 
buys the horses, before he can start, must pay $1 per head to shoe his drove, 
$6 100; now what he will lose from erpple, fouuder, colic, and re-shoeing, 
$300—$6 400 The cost of driving and teeding each drove is admitted to be 
the same. ‘They arrive at market, with $400 in favor of the mules, for they 
will go to market without a shoe, death, ur any injury. . 

Now for selling ; be that wants the mule will ask but one question, afier he 
sees the avimal—that’s the price—if that suits, the trade is closed. He that 
wants a horse will ask fifty questions; exemine every horse, ride half a dozen, 
and probably not buy one. The result will be thus: the mule trader will sell 
off in a short time at $80 per bead, clear 12 or $14 per head, and returu home 
—the other will sell a few, swap afew, let a few die or get so injured they can- 
not travel, and after six months’ toil and a thousand fibs to keep him along, 
will return with a few travel worn hors: s (that he would sell at any price tu get 
clear of,) and a few dullars profit for bis labor. Hence it would appear that the 
breeder of mules reaps three times the profit that the breeder of common horses 
does, and the drover twice the profits with much less labor. 

Now for their reiative value after they are put to work:—ist. The mule 
will live and do good work one-third to one-balf longer. 4d. He can live on 
less food of the same sort, and do the same work of the horse. 34. He can 
kill the horge in a hot climate, at the same work. Proof, in 1837, in this valley 
—we had much rain in June, our crops got foul, when it ceased raining the 
weather was very bot; we started our ploughs, for a “rush ’ tu save the crop 
—in three days some 18 or 20 horses died, many in the field ; noi a mule 08 
to my knowledge, and .wo-thirds of the plough team of this vicinity was mules 
There was no difference in the s-ze of the ploughs, or the quantity of work 
dove by each. I was in the field and an eye-wituess of the difference in dis- 
tress of the two animels. 4th, and last, the mule can take a harder pull and 
continue it longer, with less injury—they are so constituted that thew sinews 
can’t be started from their fastenings, or their temper shakes ; they will stana 
more abuse, more weather, hot or cold, wet or dry ; they can be ane ae 

ther in their feeding p aces, like hogs, all eat and ro damage done betr lon 
gevity is as | to 2, and their freedom from disease !8 @s 1 to 20, when compared 
with the horse. J then sum up this part of my subject thus: Take a 3 yr. 
old mule of fair size, treat it reasonably well, work it till it is unfit for labor, 
it will do as much work, and will kill or wear out two common horses. Tt will 
cost $30, if you raise it, $80 if you buy—the two horses will cost $100 if you 
raise them, or $120 if you buy—or in that proportion—30-120 or 80 120. te 
now predict that the rearing of mules for the next five or six years, will be the 
mest profitable branch of stock growing, sheep excepted. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky have almost abandoned mule growing—there has not one mule passed 
South this seasun where twenty pagsed three years since. They are not in this 
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‘State to send off. be-compotied t0'raiee theirmblen Ue'do ith- 
out, unless Tennessee 1 veky change their course. Spe 
Tuscumbia, Ala , Jan., 1844. G. L. Coceritt. 


Well done, Lafayette !—The weight of 12 Hogs from 16 to 224 months vld.— 
We cannot givé you a decided answer, friend of the Gazette, ae to tha: evtton- 
picking, although we are some in that line, we can tell you, so will just make 
an off-set to your enquiry, by making one of you. Can you beat the following 
in the pork line? e rather think that if you do, you will have fo go the en. 
tire sitne. 

The foliowing is the weight cf the hogs at the above mentioned ages :— 
238 Ibs. 

245 
256 
263 
274 
280 
280 
280 
298 
305 
322 
347 
i ere 

The above is the weight of twelve hogs raised and killed by Judge Steele, 
who would like for any of the great hog raisers to beat it if they can. These 
are facts, and facts speak louder than words. Mr. Editor, will you please give 
notice of this; the twelve hogs were a cross from the Bedford with common 
sows The hogs were mast fed. The Jadge wants the braggers to show their 
hands. R. F. Suruivan. 

Lewisville, Lafayette County, Arks. 
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THE INVISIBLE FOE: 


AN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


On a bright August evening of the year 181-, a dozen infantry soldiers were 
seen marching along a country road in Catalonia. Although their uniform was 
French their high features and olive complexions were the attributes of a more 
southern nation, while the language in which they conversed bespoke them to 
belong to one of the Italian regiments which Napoleon had taken into his pay. 
Their countenances were bronzed and weather-beaten, their arms brightly bur- 
nished, their step assured and regular; they were evidently men who had scen 
hard service, but yet they wanted something of the military ¢ournure and frank, 
fearless carriage, which distinguished the French imperial troops of the time. 
They had more the look of well-drilled banditti than of soldiers, and such was 
in some degree the character they had made themselves in Spain, where no 
troops were more dreaded for their cruelty and exactions than the Italian 
brigades. 

‘The sergeant commanding the party was a low-browed sullen-looking man, 
with a peculiarly ferocious expression of countenance. Although an Italian by 
birth, he had passed the greater part of his life at Paris, and had shared in the 
horrors and massacres of the revolution. It was reported indeed among his 
comrades that he had officiated as one of the numerous executioners whose 
services were in such request during the Reign of ‘Terror, at the expiration of 
which period of bloodshed he had enlisted in a regiment of the line. ‘Thence 
he was transferred to an Italian corps, and not being deficient in courage, 
speedily gained the rank of Seigeant, but his brutal character and questionable 
antecedents had hitherto stood in the way of his cbtaining the epaulette. 
Although little liked by his officers, Sergeant Pisani was a favourite with the 
men, who were sure of impunity for any excesses they might commit when un- 
der his command, he being usually the first to set the example of cruelty and 
pillage. 

The duty on which this little detachment was proceeding was to search for a 
Spaniard, who having been taken prisoner and compelled to serve in an Italian 
regiment, had not unnaturally seized an early opportunity of deserting. He 
had a brother living in this part of the country, with whom it was suspected he 
had taken refuge; Sergeant Pisani and his party had been sent to huut out the 
ugitive, and as it led them to some distance from the French garrison, of which 
they formed part, and would doubtless afford opportunities for plunder, they 
proceeded on their mission with great good will. 

‘Tt surely cannot be much farther to the house of this Lanz,” said Pisani, to 
a corporal who marched beside him. “ At the last village they told us another 
league, and we have certainly marched three since then. Corpo di Cristo! 
how long the leagues are in this cursed country !”’ 

As he spoke, the party turned an angle of the road which had been shut in 
for some time between high wooded banks, but now led across an open plain, 
highly cultivated, and rich in the various productions of that fertile soil. Fields 
of tall maize, and wheat of a golden hue, coniryasted with the dull grayish green 
of the olivares, and with the brighter tints of the vines, laden with luxuriant 
clusters of grapes, that were already beginning to acquire a purple tinge. 
lo the right of the road the eye roamed over a large extent of champaign 
country ; to the left the view was more limited, being bounded at the distance 
of a mile by a ridge of hills, the sides of which were clothed with cork-trees. 
Towards these hills did Pisani and his men bend their steps, leaving the high- 
road, and following a path that led through a thickly-planted orchard. 

After ten minutes march, the soldiers emerged from the trees upon an open 
sward, at the farther end of which, and leaning its back against the hi!l, stood a 
small farm-house, boasting a degree of neat cleanliness rarely found in the 
dwellings of even the better sort of Spanish /abradores, or yeomen 
of the cottage were of dark-coloured flints, the roof of thatch, covered with 
mosses, and fringed with creeping plants, which hung down their star-like flow- 
ers and elegant festoons in front of the latticed casements. A porch of un 
barked branches surrounding the door was overgrown with ivy, and flanked by 
pomegzanate and orange-trees that perfumed the air around. On one side of 
the house was a plot of garden-ground, on the other a small farmyard, whence 
were heard the lowing of cows, and noises of other domestic animals. 

The sudden appearance of the soldiers within a hundred yards of the cot- 
tage, evidently caused much confusion among its inmates A man who 
been sitting on a rude bench some short distance from the house started up and 
hurried in-doors, but came out again almost immediately, and lounged back to 
his seat with an assumption of great listlessness and indifference ; two women's 
heads appeared a moment at the windows, and were instantly withdrawn again, 
while three sunburnt children who were playing near the farm-yard gate, ran for 
shelter behind the bench on which their father was sitting, and gazed at the new 
comers with a mixture of terror and curiosity. 


The alarm caused by his arrival was not lost upon Sergeant Pisani, who was | . : , , 
- = | of troops quartered in Catalonia, and the judicious moderation of Marshal Su- 


well used to this kind of service. At a word from him the corporal and two 
men hurried round to the rear of the house, two more stood sentry over the 
stable and outhouses, and another took up his post below a window looking into 
the garden ; the remainder rested on their arms in front of the cottage. 

“You are Esteban Lanz,” said Pisani in a surly tone, and scowling savagely 
at the peasant. ; 

The Spaniard bowed his head slightly, and replied affirmatively to the ques- 
tion. 

‘* Your brother Pedro has deserted, and we are well assured he is concealed 
in your house.” ; 

“Tt is not true. senor,” replied Lanz, ‘many weeks have passed since I 
saw or heard of him.” 

“ Mentira!” cried the Italian, fiercely. ‘If he is not here you know where 
he is. I shall waste no words on you, but search the house ; and if in vain, we 
will find means to make you speak. 
fellow, and should he try to escape, tickle him with your bayonets.” 

So saying, he entered the cottage followed by the remaining soldiers. 

Two minutes had scarcely elapsed when the screams of women were heard. 
The Spaniard’s brow knit and his teeth clenched. He glanced at the house, 
and then at the bayonets of his guards, with the look of a man who meditated 
some act of desperation. At that moment two young and handsome women 
rushed out of the house, terror stamped upon their countenances and closely 
pursued by a couple of soldiers. ‘Their first impulse seemed to be to rush to 
the Spaniard for protection, but on seeing him a prisoner they hesitated. — 

« Al bosque, al bosque !’’ cried he, *‘to the waod ! Never mind me!” — 

“Ay, tothe wood with them,” said Pisani. “They may come back in an 
hour, we shall be gone, and they can bury you.” And he took up a musket, 
and advancing towards Lanz, placed the muzzle within an inch of his breast. 
The peasant remained unmoved by the threat. 

“ Corre! Run!” cried he to the women. — 

But the hesitation of the latter had been fatal, and they were again in the 


power of the soldiery. _ bik 
“Come,” cried Pisani, ‘we want the women to show us over the place ; 


leave them alone, men, for the present.” 

And the Italians again entered the house, taking the women with them, whom 
they compelled to open all the doors, and show them each corner of the dwell- 
ing. Nota nook was left unsearched in which a mouse could have concealed 
itself; every wall was sounded with the butt ends of the muskets, in hopes of 
detecting some cavity or secret door, the furniture displaced, the corn in the 
granary turned over, but all in vain. No trace could be found of the man they 


sought. ; ; pay, ~ 7 my u 
As they passed through the kitchen after their fruitless investigation, Pisani 
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| French much annoyance of a petty kind. 


Here, Paolo and Giovanni, stop with this | 
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took down from a nail a bunch of the thin resin les, Hi in Spanish 
Ss the poorer sort, then passing out of the door he again approached his 
“Have you thought better of it?” demanded he, _“ Will you tell us your 


brother’s hiding-place 1” 
fi . know it not,” Te the peasant, surlily. : 

_ ‘‘ Your memory is bad; we must try to freshen it,” sai orgean > 

ing at the candles that he dangled from his finger. sere. - et 

‘‘ I cannot remeinber what I never knew.” 

** Nous verrons,’’ said Pisani. 

i chapeemer pa —— of the farm had now been searched, and the 
als nd Ge m ae around the Spaniard, whose wife and sister stood by 
nino dead ing, exposed to the brutal jests of their captors. Askin of 
=m aatp ro. —_ ere the house had been brought out and broached, and 
bene ae “ whee vr. were taking were evidently working them up to 

‘sind ene a er: be fit for any sort of cruelty and excess. 

Three soldiese i - en pointing to Lanz. : 
shoittatene jae t ree paniard, who struggled furiously, and shaking oft 
Rig NA ong into his — oe agzio threw themselves upon 
endsée tenet ball A : scream of agony, his eyes rolled, and he fell, stab- 

-, Sut the next instant Lanz was overpowered, and the‘knife 
wrested from him. 

“ec wg 99? ; +} : . 
senediad ‘0 nF cee Pisani, stepping up tote wounded man; ‘are you much 

By a convulsive movement the soldier turned over on his side. The blood 
pee from his mouth. He was dead. 

““ Brigand !"’ cried the sergeant, shaking his fist in 
now lay on the ground, held ioe by the sotaindsy and Stamain 5 —. 
efforts he had made. ** Tw me le paieras. ‘Tie him to the bench !” 

By the united strength of four or five men the Spaniard was bound down in 
a sitting posture, his arms stretched out at right angles to his body, and fastened 
with thongs to the back of the bench in such a manner that it was impossible 
for him to move them. When this was done the sergeant took some twine 
from his pocket, and cutting the candles, which were formed of tow dipped in 
rosin, into pieces, proceeded to tie them to the fingers of the unfortunate cap- 
tive. When he had completed these infernal preparations he resumed his in- 
terrogatory. 

‘* Where is vour brother ?”’ 

‘* No sé,” replied the Spaniard. 

“* Giovanni, feteh a light from the kitchen. Where is your brother?” 

The prisoner gazed sternly at his questioner, but made no answer. 

‘* For the third time,” roared Pisani, “ will you give up the deserter?” 

As he spoke he applied a blazing splinter, which one of the men brought him, 
to the combustibles secured between the fingers of his unfortunate victim. The 
face of the Spaniard flushed a deep red, and his lips were violently compressed, 
but he said nothing, although he must have endured intense agony, as the tow 
blazed up and the rosin melted and ran over his hands and down his wrists, 
causing the skin to rise in horrible blisters. 

“ Misericordia, por Dios!” cried the women, as they made an effort to rush 
towards the sufferer. But the soldiers held them back and only laughed at their 
tears and supplications. 

_ “* Esteban! My husband !” shrieked the handsomest of the two women, her 
features convulsed with the violence of heremotions. ‘I cannot see you suffer 
thus, I must tell.” 

. Ha! ha!” cried the sergeant, “I was right then; there is something to 
teil.” 

** Not a word, Mariana,”’ said her husband, sternly, “ not a word! 
bo pain.”’ 

‘The wretched woman fell upon her knees, and clasping her hands looked up 
to Heaven, while her lips moved as in prayer. One of the Italians touched the 
s-rgeant s arm and pointed to an enormous tree that grew in rear of the house, 
the roof of which it overshadowed with its gigantic branches and thick foliage. 
‘There was a rustling among the leaves which could not be accounted for by any 
wind, for the evening was perfectly calm and still, but which was soon explained 
by the appearance of a man who dropped out of the tree upon the roof. The 
soldiers set up a shout of triumph as they recognised the deserter of whom they 
were in search, and simultaneously levelled their muskets at hin. ‘The women 
seized the opportunity, and rushing forward extinguished the flame that was 
burning the fingers of the heroic Spaniard to the very bone. : 

* Fire!’ shouted the deserter, *‘ fire! for alive I will not be taken,” 

‘By no means,” replied Pisani. ‘ My orders are to take you alive, and 
those orders I shall execute, so you may as well come down before I set the 
house in a blaze, and smoke you off your perch.” 

The deserter stooped and took up a musket that lay concealed among the 
thatch at his feet. Raising it to his shoulder he pulled the trigger, and the bul- 
let passed through Pisani’s shako. Half a dozen of the soldiers fired: the 
Spaniard sprang into the air, and falling again upon the roof, rolled down its 
sloping side, and thence fell a corpse to the ground. 

The scene that ensued, although too horrible to describe, was one unfortu- 
nately for humanity, of no unfrequent occurrence during the seven years’ war 
waged by the I’rench in Spain. The soldiers, enraged at the death of one of 
then comrades, and at the resistance they had met with, excited also almost to 
madness by the strong Catalan wine they had been drimking, proceeded to ex- 
cesses worthy of savages, and in which their leader encouraged rather than 
esecked them ‘They did not set out on their homeward march till they had 
perpetrated every atrocity which the most unbridled fury and bloodthirstiness 
could prompt. ‘The farmhouse, that on their arrival had presented so peaceful 
a picture of rustic happiness, they left a heap of ashes. In front of it lay the 
dead bodies of two outraged women and three young children ; while on the 
bench to which they had bound him, and whence he had been the forced spec- 
tator of these horrors, was extended the bleeding and mutilated but still breath- 
inz form of the unhappy Esteban Lanz. 

The perpetrators of these inhuman acts had small difficulty in giving them 
such a colourmg as secured them from blame at the hands of their superiors. 

‘They had been sent to capture a deserter in a wild part of the country—re- 
sistance had been otlered—that was sufficiently proved by the death of one of 
their number. ‘They bad been compelled to use their arms and were not an- 
swerable for the consequences. In fact, the affair did not differ sufficiently in 
its general features from the sanguinary scenes daily occurring between the 
peasantry and French soldiers, to attract any particular notice from the authori- 
ties ; although it served to increase the exasperation and hatred nourished by 
the Catalonians against their foreign oppressors. 

‘The sergeant Pisani, who commanded the party, was shortly after made an 
officer as a reward tor some bold conduct in action, and a few months later he 
leit the Italian brigade and passed into a cavalry regiment. 


* * * * * * 
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A year had elapsed since the incidents detailed above. The large number 
chet, who commanded there, had contributed to render that province more tran- 
quil than any other part of Spain occupied by the French. Many of the gue- 
rilla bands had been exterminated, and those that still existed kept themselves 
aloof, only venturing upon rare aggressions, and retreating again in all haste 
into some adjacent province. 

There was one partida, however, evidently not numerous, that caused the 
This band, although it occasionally 
recruited itself with d.saflected peasantry or contrabandistas, and ventured dpon 
sone bolder coup-de-main, was remarkable in general for the trifling nature of 
its exploits, which gave rise to the opinion that its permanent numbers were 
very small, probably not exceeding two or three men. Dragoons carrying des- 
patches were waylaid and shot, officers’ servants watering their masters’ horses, 
stabbed, though close to the walls of a garrison, and the horses hamstrung, or 
carried off; sentries stolen upon, and murdered at their post. i 

These things were of daily occurrence, and occasionally some more darin 
enterprise would be attempted. ‘Two or three small pickets had been cut: off 
toa man; stabbed in their sleep, and almost under the eyes of the sentinels, 
who had been kept for the lest victims ; parties of four or five dragoons, return- 
ing from escoct-duty, picked off one after the other as they passed along the 
road, by the ane «ing buliets of these unseen foes. 

Harassed and annoycd by this system of petty warfare, several French effi- 
cers commanding garriso 1s or canton:nents had sent troops to hunt out the gue- 
rillas, and captures had occasionally been made, but never as it appeared of the 
right man, for the exploits 0. * L’Invisible,” as the soldiers had christened their 
indefatigable enemy, continued without abatement. . 

Jt was an hour after daybreak, in the pleasant little town of Tora: the:re- 
veillée sounded, the master-roll had been called, and the French soldiers,eom- 
posing the garrison, wcre lounging about in expectation of a summons tothe 
breakfast of rice and pork which the companies’ cooks were then busied pre- 
paring. 

At the door of a large house used as barracks, and situated on the plaza, or 
principal square of the town, stood a group of soldiers discussing some subject, 
which to judge from their vehement gestures and loud tones was of.no-small! 


' interest. 


‘Stabbed! yes, stabbed at his post last evening !”’ said one of the men, 
answering a question put to him by anew comer. ‘ And he the smartest fel- 
low in the battalion, and never known to close an eye when on duty. Sacre 
Diew ! there is no safety for any of us if this goes on. Ce pauvre Jolibois, 
va!” hu 

‘What is certain; they ought to hunt out this ‘ Invisible,’ somehow,” ex- 
claimed another soldier. “That is to say, if he is to be hunted out; but, 

‘ 











‘curse me, if it’s aman at all. of 


ever * 
seg pape any least. He is never known to wound any core 
‘no, no, all he to do with, die. His knife and ballet make sure work.” 


t this moment young officer came out of a house on the opposite side of 
— and cher ‘saying a few words to an orderly sergeant who followed 


ot walked away down a neighbouring street. The sergeant crossed the 





him, ‘ 
uare in the direction of the : 
ml Tiens, a ” po the man, “here is an order coming—some forage 


or escort.’’ vat 
“¥ou are right, mes enfans,” said the non-commissioned officer, ‘only the 


j er than you think. Five-and-twenty men, the next for 
em leomodiavaly: ieutenant Larose will be back in ten minutes to 
march you off; so be alive, for he does not understand joking. 

Tn less than the time named, the little party left the town under the command 
of the young officer above alluded to. During four hours’ march under a scorch- 
ing sun, and over hot, sandy roads, many were the conjectures of the soldiers 
as to the object of their expedition ; but they did not succeed in coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion on the subject, and opinions remained divided. 

At the expiration of that time, they arrived at a small stone chapel, contain- 
ing an image of the Virgin, erected at the entrance of a path leading into the 
heart of a mountain ridge, along the foot of which they had been for some time 
marching. This chapel seemed to serve as a landmark to the officer, who at 
once abandoned the road, and struck into the mountains. 

After proceeding a short distance over a rough and stony track, the detach- 
ment found itself completely enclosed by hills, and lost sight of the plain al- 
most at the same moment that it came in view of a sort of rocky shelf or plat- 
form on which stood the scattered houses of a mountain hamlet. At the first 
of these houses, which was of rather larger dimensions than its neighbours, and 
which, to judge from two or three empty wine-skins hanging outside the door, 
and from the size of the stable attached to it, aspired to the title of a posada, 
the lieutenant halted his party. While the men were resting themselves, and 
applying to their canteens and havresacks for refreshment, their officer ascended 
three or four rough wooden steps, and entered the principal room of this road- 
side jnn. 

Five persons were already assembled there ; threc of them peasants and 
muleteers who were playing with a dirty pack of cards at a table in the middle 
of the apartment, and who suspended their game for an instant to gaze at the 
Frenchman, with no very friendly expression on their dark countenances ; the 
posadera, who was busy at the fire, preparing something in an carthern puchero, 
which emitted a most anomalous, and—unless perhaps to Spanish nostrils—not 
very savoury odour; and, a man almost concealed in the dark recess of the 
large chimney, through the gloom of which the new comer in vain attempted 
to scan his features. 

The young soldier asked for a glass of wine, and while che hostess was get- 
ting it he lounged carelessly up to the table where the peasants were engrossed 
in the intricacies of their game. 

“Tis a hot day and a rough road,” said the officer in an emphatic tone, as 
he stopped beside the chair of one of the men. 

The players apparently did not conceive his remark to require an answer ; 
at least they took no notice of it, bevond a repetition of the somewhat ominous 
glances with which they had greeted his entrance. born 

The silence in the room remained unbroken for about the time it would 
take to count ten, and then two short dry distinct coughs were heard from 
under the broad projecting chimney, and the man who had been sitting there 
crossed the room with the assistance of a stick, whieh a slight limp rendered 
necessary. 

The officer looked keenly at him as he passed, but the other did not seem 
conscious of his presence, and left the house. Five minutes later the detach- 
ment 1e¢3umed its march. 

It was the hour of the siesta, andthe young officer who had not yet been 
jong enough in Spain to get accustomed to the striking features and bizarre 
character of the country and its inhabitants, gazed with much interest around 
him as he passed through the hamlet on his upward march. 

The sun was in its zenith, and the only shade to be obtained was that afforded 
by the projections of the clumsy wooden balconies, which Spanish custom ren- 
dered necessary adjuncts even to the paltry habitations of this wretched village. 
In the black patches of shadow under these balconies, men, women, and chil- 
dren were huddled together, seeking refuge from the almost tropical heat ; the 
men, for the most part, wrapped in their shabby brown cloaks upon the Spanish 
principle of what keeps out the cold keeps out the heat, the women with their 
black, gipsy locks, peeping from under bright coloured cotton handkerchiefs, 
and the younger portion of the community revelling in full liberty of limb, un- 
breeched, and for the most part, shirtless. 

As the detachment passed, some of the men, roused from their mid-day doze 
by the measured tramp of the soldiers, gazed sullenly at them from the small 
space left between their slouched hats and gracefully draped capas; while a 
number of the children, springing up from the bed of dust in which they were 
tying, ran after the French with cries of gavacho, and other unflattering epi- 
thets, till a gesture of menace, or the heat of the sun striking on their tawny 
little bodies, drove them back to their lairs. The reddish colour of the soil, 
and of the adjacent rocks—of fragments of which the houses were built—added 
to the glowing tone of the picture ; the very birds sat silent on the trees and 
bushes, and two or three wiry-haired hounds lay with their parched tongues far 
out of their mouths, snapping and panting for breath. If looked at in detail, 
there was much filth and squalor in the scene, but the coup d’wil of the whole 
had a character and colouring,—an exotic sort of originality, that it was strik- 
mg in the highest degree. 

Vastly like a picture of Murillo’s,” muttered Eugene Larose to himself, as 
he strode up the mountain-path at the head of his little band. ‘ Very pic- 
turesque, indeed ; those cloaked fellows uncommonly bravo-like, and some of 
the women very pretty, or would be so, at least, if they could de persuaded of 
the virtues of soap-and-water. If I had time I should like to take a sketch of 
one ortwo of yonder groups. On the whole, I-really do not regret having 
been sent south instead of north. ‘Tou be sure, irgthe other case I should have 
served under the Emperor, but then I should have seen nothing but heavy sour- 
kraut-cating Germans, instead of basking in the double fires of Spanish sun 
and Spanish beauty. But here is my guide ;—let us*hear what he says as to 
the chances of capturing this terrible guerilla. Hola, camarado !" 


The person thus accosted was the same who had left the posada after ex- 
changing with Larose a concerted signal of recognition. He was a man who 
might have been taken for five-and-thirty years old, had not the colour of his 
hair, which was gray, and a stooping, almost decrepit gait, given him the ap- 
pearance of much greater age. His stoop, however, seemed partly owing to 
the slight lameness before mentioned, the cause of which was not very appa- 
rent, and which did not prevent his walking, aided by his stick, at a pace suffi- 
ciently rapid to keep up with the quick march of the soldiers. His counte- 
nance, altheugh strongly marked, was unwrinkled, his hair cut short, contrary 
to the prevailing fashion among Spanish peasantry, of allowing it to grow in 
long ringlets over the shoulders ; his dress was of plain coarse materials. 

The conversation which now established itself between Larose and this man 
not bing carried on with any particular mystery or view to concealment, 
reached the ears of the leading files of the detachment, and from them it soon 
became known to the whole party that the object of the expedition was to cap- 
fure the guerilla known as ‘ L’Invisible,”” who with half a dozen of his asso- 
ciates had been traced to these mountains. , 

The Spaniard who had joined them, and who was to serve as their guide to 
the haunts of the guerilla, was recognised by some of the soldiers, who had 
seen him in different garrison towns, as a man believed to be occasionally em- 
ployed by the French generals in the useful, if not very honourable capacity, of 
@ spy. . 

After ascending for more than an hour, the guide struck into the bed of a 
watercourse, almost dry at this season, and overshadowed by trees that inter- 
Jaced their branches above the heads of the party. Some few hundred yards 
up this gully was a perpendicular bank of earth and rock, over which rippled a 
small rivulet, that in winter and spring was often converted into a roaring tor- 
rent by the rains and melted snows. The bank was to be ascended by a nar- 
*0W zigzag path, up which only one man could go at a time. 

At the top of the precipice was a ravine, stretching far back between two 
mountains, and rendered gleomy as night by a forest of pine-trees, the 
a between the trunks of which was filled up with thick and tangled brush. 
w . 


“This is a strange road you are bringing us,” said Larose to his guide, as 
they arrived within a hundred yards of the waterfall. 

“Those we seek are not to be found in the open field, or on the highway,” 
was the reply. ‘Once through this ravine, the worst is over. But it were as 
well you gave your men a little breathing time. They are not used to this 
sort of work, and you should save their wind, for they may want it by-and-by. 
Halt them here for a few moments, while I go forward and reconnoitre.”’ 
on detachment was accordingly halted, and the Spaniard ascended the 
he See up the waterfall, ety, and somewhat impeded by his lame- 

“ part to top of the precipice he paused for a moment, gazed down upon 
— had just left, and then turning away, disappeared among the pine- 
— bo ung officer who had been watching his ascent started. He fancied he 
stoop in the sh teen in the man at the moment of his disappearance. The 

‘noe thee e® cisappeared, the slouching gait became an erect and 








intricacies of which never fur a moment caused the smallest hesitation on the 
part of their guide, commenced the ascent of a long hill, that sloped, however, 
so gradually, as to cause little fatigue to the horses. 
were consumed in ascending this mountain, and in marching along the ridge of 
which it formed a part. The officer began to get impatient. 


carriage, th : he, glancing suspiciously at his guide, whom he had not left for an instant du- 
conds that checd uae step a bold and fearless stride, during the ten se- | ring the whole mareh. “Or is it that you cannot perform yeur promise, and 
are afraid to confess as much t” 
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novel scenes he had been passing through, a scuffling was heard in the wood, 
and the voice of the guide calling out for assistance. 

The young officer darted forward, followed by his men; but he had 
not taken three steps towards the waterfall, when a musket was fired, and the 
unfortunate Frenchman fell back lifeless into his soldiers’ arms. This first shot 
was followed by a second and third, admirably directed, and which took effect 
upon two non-commissioned officers of the party. The shots were evidently 
from the edge of the pine-wood, for the flashes were plainly seen through the 
branches, but it was impossible to distinguish tne persons ai fired them ; and 
panic-struck at the loss of their officer and sergeants, at the mysterious nature 
of the attack, and the deadly precision of the fire, the soldiers, after pouring 
one or two random volleys into the wood, retired down the watercourse, carry- 
ing their dead with them. They were not, however allowed to retreat un- 
molested, and before they got upon open ground, two more of their number fell 
by shots fired from the banks overhanging the ravine. 

The last of the French had scarcely left the scene of this short, and to them 
fatal conflict, when a man, carrying three muskets on his shoulder, appeared 
upon it. Striding rapidly along the watercourse, he bounded with astonish- 
ing activity up the steep narrow path at its farther end, and entered the pine- 
wood, whence he a moment afterwards emerged, disencumbered of the mus- 
kets. After pausing for a moment at the spot where one of the Frenchmen 
had fallen, the blood from whose wound formed a little pool upon the ground, 
he left the ravine. r 

The French detachment halted at the village on the mountain-side, the time 
necessary to press a bullock-cart, on which they placed the bodies of their 
dead comrades, and resumed their retreat. Evening was approaching, but 
they had no inclination to pass the night in that neighbourhood, and, tired 
though they were, preferred returning to the garrison. 

They were leaving the village when they ioe a shout, and looking back, 
to their no smal] astonishment, beheld their guide limping after them. He had 
evidently been roughly handled, for his head was bleeding, and bound up with 
a handkerchief, and he walked with greater difficulty than before. 

The soldiers crowded round him, and overwhelmed him with questions as to 
what had passed, the character and number of the enemy that had driven them 
back, and how he had escaped with his life after running, as it seemed, into 
the very jaws of the lion. He was able to give then little information. 

He had scarcely entered the wood, he said, when he ran against a man who 
strick him down with a blow from the butt end of a musket, which had ren- 
dered him insensible, and he heard nothing of the skirmish that followed. The 
guerillas, or whatever they were, doubtless left him as dead ; for when he came 
to his senses, he was alone, and conjecturing that the soldiers had retreated, he 
followed them as soon as he found himself able. 

** Well,’ said the corporal, who had now taken command of the party, “I 
am glad you are returned, and you must come back to Tora with us to explain 
the matter. I am sure [ do not know what account to give of it myself, it all 
passed so quickly and in such a cursed dark hole. Here! you can jump up on 
the cart. You won’t mind riding with the dead men, will you ?” 

** Ningunamente, not in the least,”’ replied the Spaniard, and climbing into 
the cart, installed himself, apparently very comfortably, amongst the as yet 
scarcely cold bodies of the Frenchmen. 

The sun had set, and the soldiers, retarded by the slow pace of the bullock- 
cart, had as yet accomplished but a smal! portion of the way to their garrison, 
when on passing a cross-road, the clatter of horses’ feet was heard, and the next 
moment a party of light cavalry trotted up. 

‘“Whom have we here!” cried the officer commanding the dragoons. 
** Whence, and whither going !” 

The corporal on whom the charge of the detachment had devolved at the 
death of his superiors, related the events of the day. ‘The officer became fu- 
rious on hearing of the loss the infantry had sustained, and their inglorious 
retreat before what could be at most but a few armed peasants. Checking 
his horse, he allowed the soldiers to pass, and went to look at the dead 
bodies. 

“That is the guide, sir,”’ said the corporal ; “he is lame, and was wounded 
in the skirmish, so I allowed him to ride.’’ 

“Hum!” replied the officer, “it is his fault that you got so maltreated. 
Hallo! yousir! how did you manage to lead the party into such a scrape !” 

The Spaniard made no answer for a space of nearlya minute. The officer 
at firstthought he slept, and pushed him with his sheathed sabre ; but a second 
glance through the now fast increasing gloom satisfied him that he was broad 
awake, his eyes wide open, and their steady gaze fixed full on the face of his 
questioner. 

“Ts the fellow drunk or stupid !’’ exclaimed the officer. ‘‘ Answer me, 
sirrah, will you? You undertake to guide a detachment to the lurking-place 
of this cursed ‘Invisible,’ and you get half of them cut off. Do you know 
that I should be justified in hanging you on the next tree upon suspicion of 
treachery ?”’ 

“As your excellency pleases,” replied the deep voice of the guide. ‘The 
fault was none of mine, nor is it too late to repair it with your assistance.”’ 

‘How so?” demanded the othe.. ‘ What can cavalry do in the fastnesses 
in which these guerillas hide themselves ?” 
** Much,”’ replied the peasant, *‘in this particular case at least. ‘ L’Invisi- 
ble’ and his party, having beaten back the troops this morning, will not expect 
another attack to-night, and from my knowledge of the country and of their 
usual haunts, I can judge to a certainty where they will bivouac. It is in a 
mountain hollow, easily accessible to cavalry, the ascent being gradual, and 
ground open. I had already thought of leading the infantry thither, but besides 
the loss of their officer, they are weary and disheartened.”’ 

The dragoon cast a searching and suspicious look at the speaker, and then 
turming away, rode in silence by the side of the cart, to which he was so near, 
that by extending his arm he might almost have touched the dead bodies it 
contained. ‘The guide remained perfectly motionless, his eyes fixed upon the 
officer, and apparently expecting him to renew the dialogue between them. 
After the lapse of two or three minutes, he began to raise himself in the cart, 
very slowly and gradually, and with a careful avoidance of noise, until he had 
got his left arm on the side of the vehicle, supporting his body, which was 
stretched out over the wheel. In this position he was leaning almost across 
the crupper of the French officer s charger. He raised his right hand, in which 
leamed a long, keen knife, and remained for a moment motionless as a statue, 
for which he might have been taken, but for the expression of fierce triumph 
that flashed out of his eyes, and illumined his dark and strongly-marked features 
The hand quivered slightly ; in another moment it would descend. 
** Is this fellow trustworthy, think ye?’ said the officer, suddenly touching 
his horse with the spur, and making him bound forward to the side of the cor- 
poral, who was marching a few paces in front. 
The corporal glanced back at the cart where the guide was lying, apparently 
as inanimate as the dead bodies beside him. 
“ He is much esteemed, sir, by the general ; and I am told has more than 
once made himself very useful. Our poor lieutenant seemed to put all confi- 
dence in him.” 
The officer again dropped back to the side of the cart. 
‘What if I accept your offer, fellow, and go in quest of these rascally gueril- 
las. How far shall we have to ride, and how will you accompany us! Not in 
the bullock-cart, I imagine.”’ 
The Spaniard mused for a moment. 
‘Some three leagues, perhaps, but the road is good. As to myself, dis- 
mount one of your men. I[ am not so much hurt but I will manage to ride.”’ 
‘“* Bon!” replied the officer. ‘“ But hark ye,” added he, as he drew nearer 
to the cart, “there is another point to settle. A thousand dollars are offered 
for the head of ‘ L Invisible.’ The reward will be paid to you if we capture 
him ; but I shall expect half of it. Otherwise you may catch him yourself, or 
return to Tora to be rated, and perhaps shot, for leading your detachment into 
an ambuscade.” 
‘IT accept the terms,” answered the guide. 
ward I get, you shall share with me.”’ 
‘That is not all,” said the officer; “I trust you fellows no farther than I 
can see you, and shall take care you do not give me the slip in the dark. Re- 
Sioa? that on the first shadow of treachery, I send a bullet through your 
ead. 
The Spaniard made no reply to this threat, nor did he once open his lips to 
object or remonstrate, when, after being mounted on a troop horse, a rope was 
tied tightly round hs right wrist, and the other end consigned to the keeping 
of aherculean dragoon. The officer himself took up his station close to the 
guide’s bricle-hand, and pointing significantly to his holsters, whence projected 
the butt ends of two pistols, gave the word, and the horsemen began retracing 
their steps towards the mountains. 
The night was starless and exceedingly dark when the party of dragoons, 
who had been marching for two hours along country-lanes and sheep-paths, the 
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seek. Let the setly silent, and march them in line, so trae tne 

recrtiles ay pee dnd rs penis out und the enemy. If the 
e least notice of our approach, t 

Dy eyes cuangd ap , they might escape us yet, thanks 

Encouraged by the prospect of a speedy and successful terminati 
expedition, the Vfices did a he ghey They cans ag 
along the top of a mountain. The nd was level, or rather slightly despend: 
ing, and covered with heath, which deadened the noise of the horses’ feet 

ere was room enough for a squadron to have charged along in line. ) 

“‘ Los veo!" said the guide, in a hollow whisper. “J see them! I saw a 
man pacing wp and down. It is their sentry !” 

“ You must have the eyes of a cat,” returned the French officer.“ It is as 
dark i. Bech, and I can scarcely see my horse’s head.” 

. ! Hy i i “ , 
saniye yn isa cried the Spaniard. “Charge! senor, gallop! or we 

** Au galop!”’ shouted the officer, drawing his sabre. 

The dragoons drove their mee into their horses’ flanks, and set off at full 
speed. But they had not galloped thirty yards when the dull thumping sound 
of the hoofs suddenly ceased, and a shout or rather shriek of consternation and 
despair pealed through the night air, and was echoed from the hills around 
Loud and distinct above that shriek rose a wild cry of savage exultation and 
triumph. ‘The next moment all was still. 7 

On the morning subsequent to the events just narrated, a frightful spectacle 
presented itself to some of the inhabitants of the little village of Benevente who 
were proceeding to their customary labours in the fields. At the foot of a pre- 
cipice several hundred feet high lay the bodies of thirty dragoons and their 
horses, most of them dead, some dying, all horribly crushed and mutilated. A 
man in peasant’s clothes was amongst them, stone dead, and his finger's. con- 
vulsively clutching the throat of a French officer, whom it was supposed he had 
caught at in falling by a sort of instinct of self-preservation. He was recog- 
nised by some of the peasants as a native of a neighbouring hamlet, by name 
Esteban Lanz. 

The few amongst the dragoons who were still alive were conveyed in carts 
to the nearest French garrison. The account they gave of the affair was, that 
as they were proceeding in quest of some guerillas, and at the very moment 
they expected to capture them, their guide, deceived probably by the darknees 
of the night, led them over the precipice which had proved fatal to so many of 
their number. : 

A party was sent to bury the dead, and the bodies of the sub lieutenant Pi- 
sana, who commanded the detachment, of the guide and three-and-twenty dra- 
goons, were consigned to acommon grave in the churchyard of the adjacent 
village. A rough stone slab may stil] be seen there, with a rudely-carved in- 
scription, recording the manner of their death. The accident is well remem- 
bered in the wild country in which it occurred, and the cliff behind the village 
of Benevent still bears the name of El Salto de los Franceses, or the French- 
men's Leap. 

From that day forward, the guerilla called *‘ L’Invisible,” was no more 
heard of in Catalonia. 
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An amateur of autographs has just purchased for 1,000f. a sketch by Da- 
vid, bearing the name of Gretry, written by that pleasing composer himself 
One day, during a sitting of the institute, the great painter amused himself with 
sketching a young negro gizl. “* That drawing may one day become celebrated,” 
remarked the composer. ‘ Yes,” replied David, “‘ if you affix to it some idea 
relative to your art.”’ Gretry took the sketch, and writing below “ A white is 
worth two blacks,” signed his name to it. The work of these two celebrated 
men is the one referred to above. 


RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. Washington Course, Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 2lst Feb. 
Jackson, Miss. - - Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Monday, 12th Feb. 

LovisviLLE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3d June. 
OreLousas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
WasuHinoTton,D.C. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, lith May. 
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STALLIONS FOR 1844. 


Try Noticeslikethe following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sec- 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Sptrtt of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.”’ To those gentlemen 
who advertise theirhorses indetail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper,no charge 
willbe made. 
GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom 


GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fauny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 

TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$] to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj Geoige A. Wyllie, Gal- 
latin. Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
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HE FEBRUARY number of this Magazine (being No. If., Vol. XV.) was pub- 
lished onthe ‘stinst. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay- 
street, American Hote]. Embellished by the following engraving :— 

PORTRAIT OF COTHERSTONE: 
Engraved on Steei by Dick, after a Painting by Wancock. 
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COMPLIMENTARY BALL TO MR. C. W. SCHLIM. 
i pupils and triends of Mr. SCHLiM will give him a Complimentary Ball on Wed- 

nesday, St. Valentine’s night, February 14th, at Tammany Hall. The Committee 
cau safely promise all who attend perfect satisfaction as regards the respectability and 
harmony ofthe assemblage, arrangements ef sucii a nature having been adopted that 
cannot fail to render it in every respect a real compliment to Mr. S., and an occasion vu! 
truly rational enjoyment. Wallace’s celebrated cotillion eand is engaged. Tickets $! 
each, may be procured at Tammany Hall, Military Hall, Bowery, Westchester House, 
Staff ’s Ann-street House, or of eitner of the undersigned 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

John J. Anderson Charles W. Willets 
John R. Elgar William Price 
Wm. W. Cotton Edward D. Sawin 
Jefferson Hoffman D. Gorren 
Theodore Taylor Clarence Barnes 
Edward E. Jones John J. Hurley 

D. GORREN, Sec’y. JOHN J. ANDERSON, Chairman. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERa. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 


at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can a 
(Sept. 23. 








CRICKET. 


W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat aud Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 


e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commence 


manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. 


(Sept. 23.) ; 








DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 


. ye CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assor’ 


ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gun. —, , 





‘“*Do you mean to keep us wandering about here till daylight?” demanded 


be seen at the office of the “* Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be solid a bargain. 


FOR SALE. 


A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 


ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. [tis silver eS ae : oy 
pr. 








: ° ween the , . . 
and his disappearance among tenes 8 stninmert of the top of the high bank 


“ On the contrary, 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
By mace + oe AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newho)u# 


+ Oli , is Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis ° ra, ‘ase ely’ 





“Not so, senor,” replied the Spaniard, in a low voice. 
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\ MODEST DEFENCE OF 

FRAUDS 

BY T. HOOD. 

~ Here's a clatter and a coil, and a puritanical upturning of eyes, and a hor- 

rified heaving of the humeral bones, at the fraudulent practices of those land- 

ing-waiters, tradess en,and others, who have merely been exemplifying Dryden’s 

lines— 





Custom to steal is such a trivial thing, 
That ‘tis their charter to defraud their king. 


But even if theirs were a legal offence instead of a charter, might they not 
plead that they do not come within the statute, inasmuch as they have not 
cheated any king, but the queen. 

[have not committed perjury,” said an arraigned party ; “ we are forbid- 
den to bear false witness against our neighbours, but I have borne false witness 
for ny neighbour.” 

‘Tell me that this is chicanery and quibbling ; object to the use of sophistry, 
indeed! What! was Mr. Gully, the quondam prize-fighter, deemed an un- 
worthy usember of parliament because, as it was illiberally urged by one of his 
opponents, his arguments would naturally be so-fistical? Shall we sanction 
pettifoggers and special pleaders, whose profession it is to discover and to prac- 
tise modes by which the law may be evaded, justice defeated, the widow and 
the orphan impoverished, and themselves enriched ; and shall we pour forth the 
phials of our wrath upon their humble imitators in Thames-street, because they 
wear no black gowns, and are not admitted as regular practitioners in the courts 
of legal trickery! If we want proof of the ra ta that one man may steal 
a horse while another may not look over the hedge, we shall find it in com- 
paring the recognised frauds of customs with the much vituperated Customs 
frauds. 

How can these tide-waiters be said to have cheated government, when 
it is palpable that they were not held under any government—that the com- 
missioners forget their commission— that their nominal comptrollers exercised 
10 control over them? A bishop (episcopes) is literally an overseer, instead of 
which it is notorious that some of them are overlookers of their duties, and blind 
to the state of their diocese, though they call it their see. 

‘Tide-waiters are overseers of the customs duties, therefore it is their duty to 
overlook the customs. This is precisely what they have done in particular in- 
stanees ; this is the whole head and front of their offending ; and yet what a 
‘abid outery against these poor fellows looking over the hedge, while the horse- 
stealer is allowed to ride quietly away. 

Custom, say the Jurists, is unwritten law, and a practice may be termed a 
custom when it can be proved to have lasted for a hundred years. Now, can 
ny man doubt that the custom of defrauding the Customs has endured more than 

a hundred years? Then the practice has become a law, and for observing this 
law, which, it seems, is one of our time-revered institutions, and a profitable 
proof of the wisdom of our ancestors, landing-waiters and tradesmen are to be 
prosecuted and punished. Monstrous injustice ! ! 

Poor Theodore Hook used to say that nothing changed so much in the course 
of a hundred years as a snuff-box, for it then became a sentry-box ; but surely 

isa more marvellous transmutation to metamorphose a fraud into a law at the 
end of a hundred years, and then to convert the poor man who is simply obey- 
ing that law, intoacriminal. True it is, and we may candidly inake the ad- 
mission, that judicial authorities differ as to the construction of this law, for 
vhen custom was once urged in favour of some abuse, Chief Justice Sir Thomas 
Audley replied, 

‘The usage hath been for thieves to rob at Shooter's-hill ; is it therefore law- 
al?” 

Whether this question followed out to its obvious deductions, would entitle 
the poor to reclaim that portion of the tithes which was originally intended for 

heir support, it would be difficult to decide ; for the alienation is above a hun- 

dred years old, and there is an immense difference, as we have already stated, 
between Customs’ frauds and the frauds of custom. Yet the latter, neverthe- 
less, may be infinitely more culpable than the former. 

Ye noble peers, titled dames, and game-preserving squires, who never return 
from a continental excursion without a little retail smuggling, on your clever- 
1ess in which ye pique yourselves with a smirning complacency ; no wonder 
hat you are scandalized and indignant at the competiiion of these wholesale 
smugglers by the water-side; for secreting a French veil or scarf, and even 
cheating your friends at cards, have the sanction of gentility and May Fair, 
whereas similar practices at Wapping are gross and vulgar frauds, that ought 
to be exposed, and punished with all the rigour of the law. And ye, too, elec- 
ioneering jobbers and intimidators ! who denounce these smuggling shopkeep- 
ers, and yet hesitate not to tempt your own tradesmen to dishonesty, by threat- 
ning to withdraw your custom if they will not vote at your dictation, even 
against their consciences ;—allow me to apprize ye, whether ye be Whigs or 
Tories, that these abuses of custom are infinitely more heinous than any of the 
Sustoms’ abuses. And ye, too, corn and sugar monopolizers! who have been 
enriched at the expense of every other class, and yet rail against the poor 
ogues accused of a much narrower and more venial smuggling, do me 
he favour, your worships! te perpend the following quotation from Shak- 
speare : 

‘* See how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief! Hark in thine ear ; 
change places, and handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief !” 

Be it remembered that we are now addressing the aristocracy of society, 
who ought to be literally the bettermost, or rather the best class ; who, having 
ioney in their pockets, are removed from the ordinary sources of tempta'ion ; 
‘o whom it ought to be as great a luxury to have clean hands ina figurative and 
moral, as in a personal sense ; who talk of the huimbler orders as their inferiors, 
although, if honesty were the standard of rank, they might find it difficult to 
stablisir their own superiority. If they have not been able to keep their hands 
irom picking and stealing in the ways we have indicated, without a motive for 
their pilfering, what would those hands have done with a motive? Mught not 
many a poor knave have been an honest man had he been born rich! Might 
not many an honest rich man have turned out a knave had he been born 
poor! Let this probability, with its widely ramifying consequences, be ever 

present to our minds, for it may teach us distrust of curselves, forbearance to 
vards others 

Some there are who flatter themselves that they have deserted their sins be- 
cause their sins have deserted them—who, having practised the frauds of custom 
ull they have lost their appetite for them, imagine that they may safely and 
warrantably inveigh against the Customs’ frauds. Their consciences become 

crupulous as they lose their taste for transgressing. Such parties are respect- 
‘ully iavited to peruse the following anecdote. wwe 

A French Abbe, calling one afternoon upon a bishop, was invited to stop and 
aine. 

‘My lord,” replied the concientious man, with a very demure and scandaliz- 
ed luok, ** I have already bad a good breakfast, a substantial luncheon, and a 
capital dinner ; and besides—I beg leave to remind your lordship of what you 
seem to have completely forgotten—that this is a Fast day !’’ 


——_ 








————— 





VATIOVVAL COURSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ATO 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats, four or more to 
LV @makearace. To close 5tn April next. Now three subs. :— 

Col. Francis Tnaompson. Maj. Tnomis Doswell. _ T.R.S. Boyce. 

No. 2. $weepstates for 3yr. olds, suv. $200 each, $75 ft., mile heats, three or more 
tomake arace. To ciose 5th April neat ; 

Gen lemen wishing to make nom.nations to the avove stakes will please addiess the 
undersigned ar Washington City. . 

Thue Navional Jockey Ciud Races will commence, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday in May, 
and con.inue four days. The Purses will b- as liberal as the times will adnit of. The 
buildings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as the weather 
will permit work will be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine + rder for the 
meeting. WM. HOLMEAD. 

Jan. 24, 1844—"j 27. 





SWEEPSTAKES, FALL CF 1844. , te 

‘ E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 

Association Course the day preceding ile regular Fall Boating, tree ter all sere, 

\luree or more toemake a race Sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats To name and 
Close Ist day of} April next. $S0Ci 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 

tion Course the Pall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 

to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 

ae of May next. b de by add ing (postage paid) 
sNtries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addiessing ; 
(Jan. 20-t.lapr.7 J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. 


»e- 
~~ 





KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
1E following Sweepstakes will come off over tne above 
1844 :— 
No 1, Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, anb. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
more to make @ race; to name atrd close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. dal 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, = be 
\iree or more to make a race ; to name and Close Ist of March next. LtNov. 18.) 
: RS, PERIODICALS, &C. — ‘ 
hers for the collection of debts in this 


Course the Spring of 





na PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPE 
Subscriber offers his services to publis ‘mi 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to = 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with penctees a 
despateh. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor anu Editor of this paper, James 
Mages, Esq., ©. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
A { j 1 e e : 
i communications must be post paid JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


fur purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
New Yorry Augus 2.— (aug. 27-t.f.J 








_ CRICKET. : ae 
IDREPARING for the Press,ard will be published early in the season, say on or abou 
L St. George's Dey, the * Cricketer’s Hand Book,” vy 2 Member of the “ Toronto 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMEs; 


The Curl, Field Sports, “Literature and the Stage 


BMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL BNGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 











Tuis wel) known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheetof 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporteD HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americoa Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, express)y for This Paper, from Original! Pictures in oil by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Batigz Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 


TRove’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 


LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jacxson, Esq , of Florence, Ala. , Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of THomas KirKMAN, Esq. 


SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm. R. Jonnson, of Petersbur » Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxton, U. S.N. 


HEDGFORD, é; 
The property of the late Co!. J. H. Towngs, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHeL- 
woop after Troye’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


BOSTON 


The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City ; Painted by De Latrre for Co). 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dicx. 


ARGYLE 
The property of Hon. Pierce M.BurLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Troyvg 
for Co) Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe) wood. 


WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Joun CampBeLt, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyg for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’ho mme from the Original Picture,in the Office of the 
‘* Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH. 


The property of Co]. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe!wood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PixnDett, Braine & Co., of Kentucky; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after T:oye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 


GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTwELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 


RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide,” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times’—on the 4th of 

March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

‘* The Napoleon of the Turf !"” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, 

The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 

be determined upon. 

The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 

ledged ‘‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 

go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 

Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

Fo: one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 

printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 

subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Less than60 words 

will beconsidered half a square, more than 60 a square. No Advertisements will be in 

sertedunless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 

amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 

Ic? Extracopies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 

publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sentto any section of the Union, so 

as to secure them from injury. 

IC? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de 

partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto WM. T. Porter ; aljothers to J. Richarps 


The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
ANUPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superiur quality, warranted equal 
L¥ito any made in this country. The Sporting Powder 1s prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 

WIiILLI4M C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, ta. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 








(Sept. 2.3 
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EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BRoaDWAY, NEW Y°RK. 

yey Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
reception of permanent and tramusient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 

| Dec. 30.3 





BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSBY & O'S Manufactory, 

26 Harrison-street, corner ot Greenwich atreet, New York. 





IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOIWOER 

F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes. that 
\ e he has received bv the ** Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Milis, London. ‘ ; ' 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 


are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun 
owder. 
i To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, ut 304 


PP aeaet- W. F. BROUGH, 
‘Nov. 4-ly.) 109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open tor the reception of 

zymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improviug their 
health by physical exercise, will find this istitation the most p'easantly located, ana in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiish.inent is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. U. 1s always ready. personally, to give instructions in the 
nobie art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skil'ul amatear sparrers in the city. | 

Fencing taught by Mons. DupaRe, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, In the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. 


Ic? Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case i see ret 
‘Dcer?3-ly 





LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB, ; 
HE Races over the Oakiand Course wil! take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
next. and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!! be run 
f » i — . . : 
“First Day—Annual County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handsome Sil- 


r Pitcher, Mile heats. 
 \abees Day—Stabie Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 


h t, Mile heats. ‘ 
MiSecond, Day— Walker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 


and close Ist of March + Se Raane teeta on 

5 —Proprietor’s Purse , Mile heats. 

Tent Dey Hotel Stake, for allages, sub. $100 each. h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker wil!i add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. - 

Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $159, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Maile Race for $30, Miie heats, best 3in5. 

Sirth Day—Jockey Club Parse $800, Pou: mile heats. — . . 

The Purses wil Ibe hung up at the Stand, and everything willbe cone to accommo- 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in comp ete- repair, 


and the proprietor pledges himself to give satisiaction. 
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) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUT 
NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN Doo me 
MUS 
GUkczons, Physicians, and the afficted are Aen tep Mate sock y aie 
this Institute all the latest i Bandages for the cure of y 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or es of cases of t 
cure of Ghul Cur — ~ he Spi ee ee 
vature of t ine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also. 
a Truss for the cure of Rupture whieh ha tisfact = 
wiihcodt are esate, tes wl 8 given general satisfaction, as it is wern 
be worn by the youngest infant =i pean ee + atin ape in ae 
fe gk 
chih> 


Patients from abroad are provided with board modera 
— m the education of children whilst under tesstubne for preny wee of di 
of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are 


ePApri ey vetaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
; Principal of the Ty. stitute 





PRINTERS” AND BINDERS: WARE-ROOMS, . 
Nos. 29 aND 31 GOLD-sTREET, N 
PR!cEs GREATLY REDUCED ae we — 
-— The “* Hoe” Print Press, hine, and Sew Ma- 
En,» 5 - consequence of the addition of new | topreved manthaaty to their 
dace the prices Of thelr Poe, cost, of materials and Jabor, are enabled greatly tore 
- : and ’ , 

be seen by their newly printed Cireular,to whi ch they beg aren generale ae will 

This establishment is stiit under the personal superintendence of RICHARD M. HOE 
and ROBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that, notwithstanding the great re- 


duction in prices, all articles manufact ; Z 
reputation which they have hitherto sustamey, this establishment shall retain the high 


to improve the quality of them in ever partiouies: They flatter tuemsetved dese 


their old friends will not only continue their favors, nerally wil} 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles py a mp . 4 


Orders from any part of the country for all articles used by Printers and B — 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with th vin = 
a on the best ter ne : ' ero he ne 

obbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible j 
tention and expedition. , as prices, with onary et- 

N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment wiil be stamped R. HOE & CO., 
so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made in 
imitation of theirs. Kprit, 1843.— (Jan. 33.) 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
: subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away inst the world. It is 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be sup by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last tem years, more Fish 
ing. Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the **G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ‘* Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universa) atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘* Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the last Fair of the American Institute ; the ** Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat “‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S$. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
a sey . tp wrt ee a ; the unequailed sail-boat “ Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the oot sail boat ** Dart,” o Stic ; the 24 foot sail-boat Flashing 

Bay, and a host of others. 7 ws es 
Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 

races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 
Mode!s of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 
C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
(Sept. 23.) 396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


_CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S. Cc. 
f L.-- STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
satrenee them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary).......-.cec--ccccccseces--- $8 pr. Week 
Do. do. [Re GPT TS nccncoanbeocseenne erecescccecccce 10 BT. WORE 
re ESS LE ear 

(Oct.15.) 











PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 
| iy no one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases; if any, from want of confidence, 

or hckieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what the 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘' Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to imp:rt patience and perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure 

DECEMBER AND JaNUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order dy aperient medicine: a few gentile doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort. 

— by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. Canada—A. Savage & 
Co., Montreal. [ Dec. 30.2 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Stonington. 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passengers, and not surpassed by any inthe United 
States. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 

of Harnden & Co., No.3 Wa!l-street. (Dec. 16.} 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentiytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, ané 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention wilk 
be paidtothe comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 
bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He piedges himself to spare neither *roubie o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and aepart from this house. 

VY. B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose’ in the country. 

Lexington. April 23. 1842—1 Mav 7.1 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
| bye high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part o! severai ma- 
Kers.to practise a fraud, not onlv upon Mr. Giltott, but upen the public. An interies 
article, bearing the mispelled name of,(sillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as well ag 
by the very common styiein which it is »utup F 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’’ or ‘‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted.” aid that each packet bears afac-simile of hig 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve toinform the trade.tnat he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 Joha,corner of (Fold-street, where he will keep constantly on hard a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms ( Mav 8-t.£.1 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4vth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Ra:lroad Depot.) 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of exceile..t quality,and KIRK’S celeb'ated ALBANY 


PaLE ALE always on hand. a 5 
N.B. ** Bell’sLrfe in London,” ‘* Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon 


don papers. received regulariv bv the Steamer. and Packets ‘March 4,} 


JOHN ANDEKSON & CU., 
ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacce, 
‘ Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they nave left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No.2 Wall street, one door 
fro. Broadway ; and or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants. have 
openes a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
c+n be had, at ail times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut (hewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities,at 
a neavy discount from old prices F 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, inciuding 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. f 


SEGARS 
Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. (July 28.8 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new and splendid establishment, jocated in Chesnut-street, at the corner 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate v 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres. and the most 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene . about the latter part of y- 
it will be conducted on the pian of the americanand Pan 























sian Hoteis con ointly, ha 
bo:h a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually large 
weli ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, wil! be rented, without board, alfrom $250 to $10 perweerF 
or with bevard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy wi]! be serv 
up, in asuperior manner, at the most reasonapie prices; and the wines, impo:ted ez- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnisived in the smailesi quantities.and at almost 
Suropean prices. The most celebrated cooss, in every department, have been engaged, 
ind the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanegt dexcription, the 
ubscribers flatter themselves that the *‘ Frankiin’’ will be found oy Sn may faver 
hem with avisit,literally andtrul¢ a ‘‘ [louse of Accommodation for B-*ngers "* 
J. WM. SANDERSON & SON. 
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: , wee ak son amit - pono ve. 1 uy 
‘The Park Theatre is not to be opened—save for the annual Firemen’s Ball 


_yntil the last week of this month. It has been reported that Wattack was 
negotiating for the lease of the house, but by the following paragraph in the N. 
oO. “ Picayune” of the 14th ult., it will be seen that he has entertained no such 
Mar. Watracx —In our r of yesterday we intimated, on the authority of 
some New York press, that Mr. Wallack was likely to succeed to the manage- 
ment of the Park theatre. Mr. Wallack has called upon us to correct the im- 
pression, and has r uested us to state that he has never for a moment enter- 
tained the ideaof takingthe Park theatre. His regard for Mr. Simpson, if no- 
ing else, would be an absolute bar to any desire he might entertain to have 
the control of that house. , 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to mention that the new theatre pro- 
jected shortly after the National theatre was burned, while under Mr. Wallack’s 
management, is now very likely to be built in New York. The site selected 
is the front of that block on i ; a Chambers and eee gr 
now partially occupied by ington Hotel. All acquainted with the 
city Fe New York will confess that no Gestion could be more eligible, and as 
Mr. Wallack’s friends are not only wealthy but exceedingly influential, from 
their personal character and position in society, we feel much confidence that a 
house wil] be erected which will become in fact, as wel] as in name, the natien- 
al theatre of the United States. , 

Mr. Wallack left our city yesterday to fulfil an engagement in Mobile. 

Pamo’s new Opera House was to be brilliantly illuminated last night for a 
public rehearsal. In consequence of the intense cold during the week he was 
obliged to defer opening the house to the public until this evening, when But- 


uin’s grand opera of J’ Puritani will be presented with the following cast :— 


Elvira... 2220 cee eoee cone eee Signora Boreuese 
Sir George.........-------------- Sig. Vattellina 
Sir Richard. ... w.-- cece oeee cece Signora Majocchi 
Lord Arthur Talbot.........---.-..--- Sig. Perozzi 
Rated’ Walten 5-2. once ccc cccc cece cove Sig. Maver 
Henrietta of France....... «---. Signora Albertazzi 
Sir Bruno Noberton.....-....------- Sig. Albertazzi 


Guards, Ladies, &c. 

‘The whole under the direction of Signor Vattellina. 

The Orchesta will comprise thirty-two Professors. Leader and Director 
Signor Rapetti. Maestro and Director of the Chorus D. G. Etienne. 

Our up-town readers will be gratified to learn that ‘‘ arrangements have been 
‘made with the Railroad Company for a well lighted and warm car to leave 
Chambers street immediately on the close of performances, running as far as 
42d street.” 

“ Norman Leslie” has been revived again at the Bowery, J.R. Scott sustain- 
ing the prinezpal character. 

H. Rockwell and O. R. Stone are performing atthe Chatham Theatre with 
their Equestrian corps They have a formidable opposition in Tryon’s ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent American Circus” at the Bowery Amphitheatre. John Diamond is in 
the latter company. 

Mitchell is domg a2 good business at the Olympic. By the way we hear that 
he came nigh losing the pretty Mary Taytor lately, but on ‘sober second 
thoughts” she was induced to decline an offer of $50 per week from a rival es- 
tablishment. 

Ove But and Vieux Temps arrived at New Orleans and were to make their 
first appearance on the 17th ult.—Bull at the St. Charles theatre and V. T. at 
the Orleans (French) theatre. At the St. Charles the prices of admission were 
advanced fifty per cent. 

Mr. Macreapy appeared in Savannah, as Hamlet, on the 22nd ult. The 
Charleston “‘ Rambler”’ is informed by a gentleman who witnessed the perform- 
ance, that the house was crowded in every part, and to judge from the interest 
excited as the play progressed, it was very evident,the audience appreciated the 
fine readings and judicious business of Mr. Macready. He was to have per- 
formed Macbeth on Tuesday evening, on which occasion the seats had all been 
taken. The editor of the Sun remarks that the company is the most efficient 

corps dramatique seen in Savannah for many a year. 





Wincnester, 30 Ann-street, has sent us this week half a dozen new publi- 
cations from the ‘“‘ New World” press, the most entertaining uf which are De 
Bauzac’s novel of “ The Philosopher's Stone” —Hotruaus’ ** Wanderings of a 
Journeyman Tailor”—Rev. Sipney Smitu's “‘ Letters on American Debts,” 
and a French edition of ** The Mysteries of Paris.’’ In double extra numbers 
of ** The New World,” we have ‘The Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary,” and 
Lover's ‘“ Treasure Trove” complete. 

Our “excellent good friends” of ‘* The Knickerbocker,” aud ‘* Democratic 
Review,” placed them punctually on our table, on the Ist instant. Their con- 
teats are of the highest literary character, while several papers are vastly euter- 
taining, as we intend to prove by selections hereafter. Hunt's ** Merchant's 
Magazine,” for February, is before us, as also Winchester’s beautiful fac simile 
reprint of Blackwood. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Pictures of Private Life-—These publications, reprinted by 
Langley, 59 Chatham Street, are brought oot in a very superior manner—they 
are printed uniformly, in a good clear type, upon fine white paper, aud this, in 
addition to the excellence of the composition of this gifted author, make them 
werthy a place in every library. They are published at 25 cts. each. 

Silvio Pellico or My Prisons.—An interesting and well written work, pub- 
lished by Langley, 59 Chatham Street, at 25 cts This little work is got up 

in the same neat style as Mrs. Ellis’s. 

Graham's Magazine and Gody's Lady's Book.—The February numbers of 
these splendid monthlies are published and for sale at Graham & Christy's 
Astor House. Graham’s contains three fine stee! engravings, and Gudy's two 
eegant steel engravings, a plate of the fashions, and two pages of music. 

The Columbian Magazine for February is embellished with two beaut ‘u 
steel engravings, a pla‘e of the fashions and two pages of music, and may be 
bad of the publister, Israel Post, 3 Astor House 


’ 





From the Pittsburgh * Daily Chronicie” of the 20th ult. 
Ten Pins—The New York Knickerbocker Club. 

The Editor of the New York Spirit of the Times seems to be somewhat 
disposed to laugh at our Pittsburgh Ball Rviling, asof “no accoun!.” He 
copies our statement in regard to the Rolling at Barreti’s on New Year's, 
and says there are at least “thirty” members of the Kuickerbocker Club 
who can beat it “all hollow.” We think that if any gentlemen of che 
‘‘ Knickerbocker,” choose to try their skill on the same alleys and with the 
same balls and pins, they would find that the editor 0! the “ Spiri:” had brag- 
ged for them “ before they were out of the woods.” They can have a chance 
to give our Pittsburgh Boys a specimen of their acquirements in rolling if 
they wish; and we hope “just for the fun of the thing,” that some of the 
“ Knickerbockers” will find it convenient to accept the following offer which 
we areauthorized by Mr. Barrett to make. 

We are authorized by Mr. Barret to say to the members of the New York 
Knickerbocker Club, that if any of them will visit our city, and make the 
same number of Pins, that were made in the highest game, with the same 
Balls and Pins used inthe 60 Ball game on New Yeatr’s Dav, that he will 
reward the performer tor his skill by presenting him with his expenses, 
$100, andasilver cup. We will guarantee the faithful fulfilment of Mr. 
Barrett’s offer, shonld it be accepted. : 

If either of “them two,” the “Tall Son of New York,” and the “ Ex- 
Santa Fe Prisoner,” ever happen in our Smoky City, they will find some 
“modest youths about,” who will be inexpressibly gratified to give them a 
touch of their quality. 

The above offer ismadesimply to afford an opportunity for a fair test of 
skill between our Eastern friends and “ us of the West,” as Mr. Barrett, the 
Proprietor, will not permit betting or gambling of any kind to be decided at 
is establishment. 

ifany of the “ Knickerbockers” choose totake up this offer, a line address- 

‘o us will receive immediate attention. 

- Not so fest, Master Chronicle. In speaking of your Pittsburgh rolling as 

_nO great shakes,” we distinctly referred to the 60 balls game, Not the “ Bal- 
timore.” The latter games were extremely well played, but as to your roll- 
ing with 60 balls, why you make no game atall! Think of a man’s brag- 
ging on bis rites et he does not get over 125 with 30 balis! For the in- 
formation of the Clab we quote Bazrsrr’s proposition, though we have te 
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. at i pinion of shel te ites the 
sunt offered. There are two players here who will play any other two 
in America Pvierek oe >! ‘and meet them half way. When the 
“ Ex-Sante Fe ” returns here next spring, we trust he will do so 
via Pittsbargh, and if he does not take the conceit out of the burghers of the 


murky Coal Hole of Pennsylvania, we will “give him a smal! piece of our 
mind,” and just take our coat off! 











DEATH OF JUDGE PORTER. 

It is hoping against hope,we fear, to indulge the expectation that the honored 
subject of this paragraph may yet be among the living! New Orleans dates 
of the 18th ult. leave little or no ground for hope, though his colleague at 
Wasbingtoun—Mr. Barrow, of the Senate—has received letters from home as 
late as the 17th ult , which stated that the only apprehension then felt by Judge 
P.’s friends was, that the cold weather would for some time prevent his start. 
ing for the seat of the Federal Government. For some months past Judge 
P. has been suffering from ill health, and we were prepared to hear that “‘ he met 
his fate with the same fortitude and composure with which he endured the painfu! 
and lingering sickness that terminated his career.” We knew him well, and 
have long been honored by his counsel and regard. He died at Oaklawn, his 
residence near Franklin, Attakapas, La., on the 13th ult, full of years and 
honors. He has justly been regarded as one of the brightest jewels of the Re- 
public. But we lack words to express our sense of his public services or his 
private worth; our pen is unequal to the task, even had we the heart to attempt 
any tribute to his eminent attainments, his public services, or his personal 
characteristics. For many years he has done us the honor to make the columns 
of the “ Spirit of the Times,” the medium of communicating to the world the 
results of his observation and practical experience,in regard to the great interests 
to which this journal is devoied. At the time of his decease he was Senator 
elect from the State of Lovisiana to the Congress of the United States, a posi- 
t on he had occupied before with matchless dignity and ability. 

The N. O. “ Picayune” of the (8ih ult. announces his demise in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

With unaffected grief we announce the death of ALexanper Porter, United 
States Senator from Louisiana. He expired on Saturday the 13th ult. In the 
death of a man of the stamp of Judge Porter, a whole nation sustains a loss. 
He was eminent for his forecast ; he was sober and wise in deliberation, and 
prompt and determined in action. No man breathed, who was more sincerely 
devoted to the best interests of his country. The State of Louisiana was bie 
pride. To it he brought commanding talents, disinterestedness of purpose 
and a zeal fur the cause of human rights kindled in another clime and inflamed 
by political persecution aud domestic bereavement. [n the councils of his adopt- 
ed country, he was eminent for his wisdom, his eloquence, and his purity of 
character. But those only who knew him in his social relations can fully ap- 
preciate his loss. In his manvers, Judge Porter was most bland and elegant ; 
his conversation was affluent of instruction, and overflowing with wit and play- 
fulness ; his friendships were ardent and abiding, and to his kindness and bene- 
volence there were no limits. When such a man dies, to weep is no longera 
weakness. Tears of affection will be shed for him in his native isle, whose 
soil was ensanguined by his father’s blood; here, our regrets wil! assume a 
more sombre hue, for we mourn the loss of an upright judge, a senator, and a 
statesmaa. 

a Ie 
EXTRA EXTRAORDINARY! 

At a recent Fair held by the Ladies of Montreal, in aid of the funds of a be. 
nevolent society, the following ‘‘ Extra” was published and circulated through 
the post office of the Fair, being addressed to all those visitors who enquired 
for papers. We should be wanting in gallantry if we neglected to premise 
that a friend who attended the Fair (and to whom we are indebted for this 
* Extra’), speaks in enthusiastic terms of ‘ the beauty and the chivalry” —the 
“ fair women and brave men,” then anc there assembled. 


EXTRA. 
Montreal, Tuesday, 23d January, 1844— Three o'clock, P.M. 
U7 We are at this moment placed in possession of the fo\lowing important 
iatelligence, received by Special Express from New York, which we hasten to 


lay before our readers :— 
OFFICE OF THE NEw York “ Express,” 
20th January, 1844. 


IMPORTANT AND EXTRAORDINARY ARRIVAL OF HER BRI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY AT NEW YORK! !!——-CONSTERNATION 
OF THE POLITICIANS AND SPECULATORS! !!——IMMENSE 
EXCITEMENT !!! 

We have to-day the no less pleasing than unexpected and startling announce- 
ment to make of the arrival in our waters of H B.M. Roval steam-yacht Vic- 
toria & Albert, having on board Her Britannic Majesty Queen Vicroria, His 
R. H. Prince AvBert, and a numerous and brilliant suie, as visitors to our 
republican shores. The intelligence of the near approach of these i/lustrious 
visitors was brought to the city at a late hour last night, by Lieut. Sturges, of 
the revenue cutter Hamilion, who boarded the vesse! off the Hook, and at once 
made the best of his way to the city to apprize the authorities—Her Majesty 
naving declared her intention of coming up to the harbor by daylight. 

At an early hour this morning, the city presented a scene of unusual bustle, 
and crowds were seen hurrying in all directiors, magistrates, military and naval! 
officers, merchants, bankers, brokers, cabmen, &c., were to be encountered at 
every turn, with surprise and incredulity depicted on every countenance. From 
the masts of the shipping, as well as from the elevated positions in the city, 
might be seen the Union Jack and Stripes and Stars flvating together in friendly 
union. At about a quarter of an hour after noon, the royal yacht swept grace- 
fully inte the barbor, having exchanged sa!u'es with Fort Hamilton, Governor's 
Island, the U.S. ships North Carolina John Adams, U S brig Dale, and steamer 
Princeton—the yards of ali bring manned—and the band of the North Caro. 
lina playing “* God save the Queen,” which was returned by “* Hai! Columbia” 
from the decks of the Victoria ¢& Albert. The royal visitors were received 
upon landing at the Battery by Mayor-Generals Sevtt and Wool, U.S. army ; 
Cuom:nodore Dailas. Capiains Dupart, Mayoard, Kearney, Hu: gerford, Perry ; 
Lieuts McKenzie, Munro, Jefferson, Taibot, U.S navy; Coione's Eastland 
and Whipple, end Major Long, arillery; Cape Tomkinsen, of tne marine 
corps, witha large bevy of officers attached «0 te servi e the Mayor sud 
ce vc body, Si. Geurge’s, St. Andrew's, So Panick’=, St. D vio's. ana other 
G aritable Societies, the Fire, Hose, and Hook and Ladder Compane-. ta un 
furm, with their splendid and gorgeous colors: be whole presen! ing a coup d'e@il 
woico we have se:dem had the good turtune to withesss in any country 

The navy establichment at Browokiyo turoished a guerd of the marines and 
aruilery, woile the Washington Greys helo the immediate pus: of honor as a 
oody yuard and escort tu the royal and illus rious party, Major Downiug acting 
as sprcial aide un the oecasiun. 

The party ieft the Batiery under a royal salute, and proceeved direct to “ the 
Astor,’ cheered during their progress by the imnense mas Congrezated in the 
s'reets, while the roofs and windows on either side were crowded with specta- 
turs auxivus Lo give a hearty welcome to the fair and beauteous Queen of the 
British Isles. 

During the afternoon the lobbies of the Astor were crowded with citizens, 
Calling to pay their respects to our il/ustrious visitors, Broad way being thronged 
tul a late hour in the night. 

Tue Royal party dued atsevev. The following geatlemen had the distin- 
guished honor of being present :—Majoi-Generals Scott and Woo!l, Commo 
dure D,ilas, Major Downing (Commanding Guard of Honor), the Mayor of the 
City, and the British Consul. The greatest good humor prevailed during the 
evening. Among the dishes served up by our trieud of the As or, nove elicited 
more praise, or seemed to be more heartily relished by Her Majesty and the 
Prince than the national delicacies of puw.pkin-pie and appie-sauce ; and upon 
Her Majesty’s retiring, Prince Albert enjoyed with great gout a gio sling wth 
Major Downing, who g essed that His Royal Highness had never liguored so 
well before. 

By twelve o’clock the Royal party retired to rest. 

A special messenger has beeu despatched to Washington, with intelligence 
of the arrival of Her Majesty and Consort, who intend, in a few days, to visit 
the President, at the White House. 

Various rumors are afloat as to the object of this quite unexpected visit ; 
amongst others, it is said the immediate settlement of the Oregon question, end 
the negociation of commercial treaties upon a new snd liberal basis, are the 
most prominent. : 

The followmg distinguished individuals form the suite of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert: —Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Paget, Lord Paget, 
Lord Ashburton, Sir Robert Peel, Lady Peel, Lord Charies Wellesley, Miss 
Bouverie, Colonel and Miss Anson. 

The royal couple appeared in excellent health and spirits. 
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YANKEE DOODLE, Esq. IN ARKANSAS. 
Betty’s Paaky—«)mighty near sundown, and close on to where the Inguns live 
Jan. Ist, 1844. . 


Dear Mister Editur—Them post office rates are so tarnal high that I’ve 
concluded I might jest as well set down and write the old folks thro’ your 
paper (for everybody up in New Hampshire reads it) as to keep psyin’ Unele 
Sam such an everlastin’ sight of postage. 

But first let me tell you what I'd done to come ‘way off here. Wal, Mr 
Editur, I spose you never see Sally Anger, who lived right up ended the 
Monadouck! She was a darnation slick gal I tell you. Her hair was jest as 
black end jest as smooth as a crow’s feathers, and then her eyes! they looked 
jest like the eends of two streaks of lightnin’ that kept a fleshiv’; aad her 
mouth was puttyer a great deal than the angel’s in grandmother's old bible 
and so sweet it made you keep a thinkin’ of a bee tree when the honey’s all 
runnin’ out; and when she larfed it was jest like the sunshine breakin’ out of 
two red clouds, for her cheeks were “ tu twin cherries on wun stem,” as cou- 
sin Ned, who went to college, said; and she was allers larfin’. | remember 
writin’ some varees to her wun Sunday night, jest arter I'd been readin’ what 
Solomun says about his gal’s nose bein’ a tower—and they're in my hed 


how: 


** yure nose is like a cande] mold— 
SO Strate, so round, so gently swellin’— 
which uncle Joshua brought and sold 
round at old polly Anger’s dweilin’.” 


The rest on’t I've forgot. Wal, now, Sally aod I uaderstood each other pretty 
well; I always used to go to singin’ schule with hur, and go hum and help hur 
crack beech nuts. The uther gals uster larf at her, and Lalend would allers 
bring in an almighty big pile of wood, sunday nights, and the deacon, who was 
a marvellous pius man, would make his prayer about nine o’cleck, and smoke 
his pipe as suber as Job’s turkey, and then he would go off to bed, and the old 
women too, arter she had tuld Sally to “ be shure and shut the front dvor tight," 
and then the gals and Lalend would larf and light their candles, and then Sally 
would beg them nut to go yet, and thev’d set and giggle till the old woman 
would put her bed out of the door, with her night-cap on, and tell ’em it was 
‘‘ sabberday-night,”’ and they'd scamper, and then Sally and I’d draw our chairs 
up in the corner, and peel beechnuts and drink cider for ever so long. 

Wal, things went on almighty nice till I got my new freedom suit, and the 
fust night [ put it on, I went down to see Sal, and there we sot and sot, till 
bimeby it begun to rain like ail wrath, and then Sally says to me, * Doo,” 
says she (for that was a fund kind of way she'd got of callin’ me)“ you 
musn’t go hum to-night, for you’ll spile your bran new hat,” says she, “ you 
shal! sleep “long with Lalend, and mebby it won’: rain in the mornin’ ;” but [ 
begged off mighty hard, ‘cause I'd got on the fust pair of boots I ever cut out, 
and the snow was soft when I cum over, and they sot excruciatingly tight 
round the ancles I cell you. But she kept a coaxin’ and Jarfin’, and it kept a 
rainin’ (jest out of spite I believe) and so I kept stayin’, till at Jast I got rite 
up, and said I must gohum; but she run to the door and held it, and said | 
shouldn't, and she looked so beseechin’ and pretty, that I couldn’t no way [ 
could fix it get that door open ; and then she took and pulled me back agen, and 
says she, coaxin’, ‘‘ I’ve never let you kiss me yet,” says she, “ but if you’! 
promise to go and sleep ‘loog of Lalend, you may do it,” says she ‘if you 
won't make no noise,” says she. Now] was skittish of the girls in them days, 
and what she said was a fact, for I was allers efraid she’d scream as she said 
she would, and so in course [I staid. 

Wal, it was jest arter thanksgivia’, and the deacon hadn’t yet got in all bis 
garden sarce, and the neat mornin’ arter breakfast he got up by the winder that 
looked out into the garden, where he allers stood, and puttin’ his hands on the 
back of a kitchen chair, he begun to pray as slow end sober as ever he did at a 
conference (and the deacon allers prayed thro’ hiz nose as more solemcholy 
like, and he’d allers just the same prayer from beginniu’ tu eend). Wal, when 
he’d got about half thro’, all at wunce he started off jest like a horse when the 
cars are cummin’, and rattled on like all mad. We all on us opened our eyes 
as wide as sarcers | tell you. ‘ Wiit thou have usal! in thy keepin’—be ever 
merciful and kind unto us” galloped on the deacon, his voice risin’ with each 
word, and goin’ faster and faster (he'd dropt the nasal) ** bless us ever more ;” 
and here he got into a scream—*“ and thine shall be the praise and the glory 
forever, Amen—run John—the cows ’ll cat the cabbages all up!’ and he seized 
his hat, and tore out of the house like ravin’ distracted. I thought I should 
have died a larfin’ for I bust right out flat. ‘ You graceless child of destrue- 
tion,” says the old woman says she, “ have you no more fear of your latter 
eend than to laugh in prayertime?” ‘ Do,” says Sally, “‘do put on your boots 
and run and help father.” ‘Put on your boots!” says the old woman, says 
she; “If you dou’t walk right strate out of that are door,” says she, “ I'l, 
wallop you till you havn't a bone in your body” says she, a standin’ with her 
hands on her hips. ‘ Don’t, mother—don’t” says Sally.” * Don't, indeed !” 
says the old woman, a seizin’ the broom—“ you see if I don’t!’ Ar that l 
seized my boots and cut and run. But the old woman follered me to the door, 
“If you ever” says she, a shakin’ the broom arter me, “ if you ever—put your 
nuse—in my door—again, I'll"’ here I got round a corner of the barn, and 
out of hearin’ and under a hay-stack, and tried my boots, and tugged and tug- 
ged and tugged, but couldn't get only my heel in the leg and there they stuck- 
* Are you goin’!” shonted the old woman again; so up I started ard off over 
the fields and fences. The snow’'d fallen agin’ in the mornin’, and the way I 
made tracks was a caution to sinners. 

Wal, I didn’t ventur’ back, I teli you, for I knew the old woman was orfully 
plus tu, and "ud never forgiwe me for lariing in prayer time, bat still I had a ter- 
rinle longin’ arter Sally, but she didn’t go to singin’ schule, nor no where, sol 
could see ber, till one night they had a quiltin’ down to uncle Jonathan's, and 
the fe lers all took their slays to carry the gals hum, and Sally was there, but 
she’d scarce notice me atall. But I took that are for one of the offish whims 
tne gals allers will get into. I thort if Sally and I could jest get together 
alone, we could make it afl up, till we got out our slays. ‘‘ Who’se a goin’ 
home with me?!” cried out Jvhn Patter, the store-keeper’s new clerk, “I,” 
savs Sally, and in she jampt. ‘I guess as how you've made a slight mistake, 
haint you, Miss Sally!” says I rather faintly, for my bart was a beatin’ like a 
base drum. ‘“‘ No I haint, nuther,” says she; ‘do you ’spose I'd be seen goin’ 
home with a feller that makes such guse tracks as them are new boots of yourn 
did?” At that the gals al! haw-hawed right out, aad Jobn cut up and off. I 
tell you if my dander didn’t rise! But | gess ‘taint no matter. 

Yours til deth, Yanxee Doopre, Esq. 











We bear from Naples of an extraordinary excitement caused there by the 
appearance of a new artiste named Favanti. The most wouderful thing about 
her voice, which is said to be uf an extent unpreceden'ed, reaching from C in 
the bass to F in the soprano, orno less than three octaves and a half, She 
draws overflowing sudiences nightly, at high prices, whose evthusiasm is un- 
bounded. Such an excitement has not pervaded the Neapolitan capital for 
many years. Favanti's musical education would appeur to have been of a se- 
vere description ; and her application must have been unwearied, from the per- 
fection in which she executes the most difficult and conirasted passages, running 
with as much clearness as facility through all the notes of a register 80 won- 
derful. Beyond all these great gifts, she is said to be young amd very beau- 
tiful. 

Death of Madame Catalani.—This celebrated cantatrice, who for twenty- 
two years held with so much eclat the sceptre of song, is stated to have just 
died, after a short illness, at ber villa, near Sinigaglia, Romana States, at the 
age of 59. She married a Frenchmar, M. de Valabrique, a native of Burgun- 
dy, who died in 1838, and by whom she had three chidren. Madame Catualani 
has left a fortune which is rated at £332,000. A Paris evening paper doubts 
the truth of the lady’s demise 

A railway to the moon will no longer be considered a joke ; for we read in 
the last Jamaica papers that a Bill was in progress, before the House of As- 


sembly there, for ‘a railway between Kingston and Spanish Town, and a 
Jonn Bu 





The royal yacht in this instance has maintained her previous character as @ es to the Angels.” 
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